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ABSTRACT 

This document reports on an inquiry into elementary 
school students' perceptions of important classroom rules and of. the 
teacher's authority. Chapter 1 provides an overview to this 
verification inquiry, part of a larger study. Ecological Perspectives 
for Successful Schooling Practice. The next chapter reports on the 
findings on children's social-cognitive understanding of rules and 
authority. Students' perceptions of rules are analyzed by individual 
classroom and across classrooms, and students' perceptions of teacher 
authority are Studied and reported on in two phases. Chapter 3 
presents information on study participants (75 elementary school 
students), data collection methodology (interviews and questioning 
techniques), and analysis of data on rules and authority. A list of 
references is included, along with 18 tables presenting study data. 
(CJ) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The following document reports the results of an inquiry into 
students' perceptions of tile important rules in their elementary 
school classrooms and of their understanding of the authority of 
the teacher. The study was conducted in a successful elementary 
school located in the San Francisco Bay Area. 

The purpose of the research reported here was (1) to describe 
the perceptions of important classroom rules held by children in 
kindergarten through sixth grade, (2) to describe the perceptions 
of children in kindergarten through sixth grade regarding the au- 
thority of the teacher, and (3) to reflect on what these findings 
suggest for provisions of successful classroom experiences for all 
children^ 

Such inquiry has important implications for successful school- 
ing because, .like all societies, the classroom has appropriate stan- 
dards for conduct of Its members. Students, for example, are ex- 
pected to eschew many types of physical and social behavior, and to 
complete academic tasks in specific ways^ These^tandards of con- 
duct define normative expectations, and, in successful classrooms, 
they are shared by the teacher and students. Knowing what common 
expectations are held and how teachers establish them is an impor- 
tant future of successful schooling practices. 

Analysis of open-ended interviews with a total of 75 elementary 
school students in kindergarten through sixth grade revealed that: 

1) The rules deemed "most important" and perceived as 
most salient across all classrooms were rules which 
regulated student mobility and talking in the class- 
room and which encouraged ethical behavior among stu- 
ents. 

2) Students' understanding of the authority of the teach- 
er grew more sophisticated with age. Younger children 
tend to regard the teacher's authority as based on the 
teacher's ability to punish students. Older children 
understand the teacher's authority as, based on the teach- 
er's, superior competencies and ability to help the stu- 
dents learn and develop. 

o * 

3) In addition to the age trends referred to above, stu- 
dents' levels of authority understanding varied con- 
siderably within the same class. 

4j The ways in which teachers sanction students, establish 
rules, and carry out other disciplinary and reinforcement 



acts, can influence students' development of authority 
understandings; 

Implications of this inquiry for the provision and maintenance 
of successful schooling practices include: • ^ 

1) Consistency of rules across classrooms may well be the 
work of a successful school. We believe that such co- 
ordination should be encouraged. When students know 
that they are expected to behave in the same way in 

in an^ classroom, these expectations may facilitate 
successful performance of the student role. 

2) Teachers need to realize that different students view 
their legitimacy as authority figures in different ways ' 

,and take these different levels of understanding into 
account when exercising authority and disciplining stu- 
dents. The type of controlstrategles that will be most 
successful vary depending upon the level of understand- 
ing the student has developed. 

3) Teacher explanation of ^he reasons for specific dis- 
ciplinary actions to individual students, or a group 
of students "^(depending upon the focus of the action), 
based upon higher level authority understandings, ap- 
pears to be warranted. Such explanations may help 
students identify and apply these understandings to 
their own situations. 

4) Assessment of students' rules and authority understand- 
ings and perceptions appears to be an important feature - 
of a successful instructional program. Consideration 
should be given to expanding existing assessment pro- 
grams to include this, as well as academic skills data. 
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PREFACE 



This volume is one in a series of reports of a multi -faceted 
study which examines and describes the successful schooling practices 
at single elementary school in the San Francisco Bay Area. It re- 
ports the work conducted by the Ecological Perspective for Successful- 
Schooling Practice Program at the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development. Other volumes in the series include: 

Volume I: Overview of the Verification Study 

Volume II: An Analysis of the Activity Structures at a 
Successful School 

^ Volume III: An Analysis of Teacher*s' Ideal Students at a 
Successful School 

Volume IV: An Analysis of Teachers' Rule Systems at a 
Successful School 

Volume V: An Exploration of Elementary Students' Percep- 
tions of Classroom Rules and Teacher Authority 
at a Successful School 

Volume VI: Case Studies of Classroom Instruction and In- 
teractions in a Successful School 

» Cr 
X 

Volume VII: Successful Schools and Classroms: A Summary 

of the Findings of the Verification Inquiry and 
Implications for the Provision of Successful 
Schooling Experiences for All Students 

The goal of the Ecological Perspectives for Successful Schooling 
Practice Program is to analyze school settings where successful in- 
struction and educational practices afe occurring, and describe these 
settings so that they may be implemented by other educational practi- 
tioners. In addition, the Program seeks to work in co^llaboration with 
school people to improve students' educationetl experiences and make 
less successfu^l schools more successful. 

The ecological perspectives for Successful Schooling 'Practice 
Program is one of a series of long-term, innovative efforts to Irnprove 
the educational opportunities for all children funded by the National 
Institute of Education, U.S. Department of Education. William J. 
Tikunoff and Beatrice A. Ward are the Co-Principal Investigators. 
Other professional staff members include John R* Mergendoller, Proj- 
ect Director, Alexis L. Hitman, Associate Research Scientist; and 
Thomas S. Rounds, Associate Research Scientist. 



We wish to thank Virginia Koehler, and Michael Cohen, Teaching 
'and Learning Division, National Institute of Education for their sup- 
port of this program, and theiV willingness to explore innovative ways 
of approaching the problems which' confront educators and encouraging 
eduational excellence. 

Many Individuals helped in the preparation of this report, and 
we wish to thank them for their efforts: Donal d" Swarthout, now of th? 
Charlotte, North Carolina School District, and John R. Mergendoller 
conducted the" interviews; Susan Osaki, of the. University of California, 
Santa Cruz, did the initial coding and data analysis; John R.. Mergen- 
doller supervised and completed the analysis and took primary respon- 
sibility for writing and conceptualizing this volume. Charlie Ray 
Altizer, Paul Hal ley, and Barbara Murray prepared this manuscript. 
To all, thank you. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION ' 



The Verification Inquiry, of which the findings regarding child- 
ren's social-cognitive understandings of rules and authority that are 
reported herein are one part, is an activity of the Ecological Per- 
spectives for Successful Schooling Practice Program* The program is 
designed to identify, describe, and develop indicators of successful 
schooling practices by developing an ecological theory of teaching, 
developing research methods appropriate for studying schooling prac- 
tices from an ecological perspective, and developing strategies for 
implementing the successful practices in a manner that attends to 
the complex contexts that exist in schools and classrooms. 

In the' traditional view that has long prevailed in educjation, 
teaching has been defined, researched, and promulgated largely on 
the basis of the psychology of individual learning. The study of 
motivation, feedback, learning style, work rate, and reinforcement, 
to name' but a few, have been approached largely from the perspective 
of the Individual learner. While the contributions of such a view 
cannot be omitted from any comprehensive statement of teaching, they 
do not suffice as an explanation of what teaching is or as a guide 
to the practice of teaching. 

In the institution of the school,^ the teacher instructs a group 
of students in the classroom, and the student learns in proximity 
with other contemporaries. Teaching and Itiarning are social experi- 
ences, introducing a host of forces beyond the purview of individual 
learning psychology. As Bossert (1977) observed, "The collective na- 
ture of instruction is one of the most apparent but little examined 
factors of classroom life affecting the teacher" (p. 19). Reliance 
on the psychology of Individual learning also has been Inadequate 
because It "has produced primarily theories and data dealing witvh ' 
questions of learning ,; and these are considerably different f^om and 
less applicable to tne classroom than theories and data relevant to 
problems of teaching" (Brophy, 1974, p. 48). 

t- 

The traditional , view, , moreover, has been concerned with teach- 
ing behavior as the stimulus for Individual learning outcomes, as- 
suming direct teacher causality while generally Ignoring student 
response^ and environmental variables and linkage processes (for ex- 
ample, see Doyle, 1977). As a growing number of critics have point- 
ed out, this Is an unmerited and unlnstructive assumption. 

What Is needed Is theory which takes Into account the group na- 
ture of Instruction as well as the psychology of Individual learning. 
Such theory must attend to the sociological nature of teaching, as 



well as the interrelationships among the coniplex set of components 
that constitute the environment of teaching. ♦ 

Such an ecoTogical perspective, -^hile relatively new to research 
on teaching, has been part of the thinking in educational research for 
some time. For example, researchers have agreed that we need to at- 
tend to more "things" in the classroom in order to understand even 
the simplest phenomenon. Most prominently, the works of Barker (1968) 
and two of his colleagues, Kounin (1977) and Gump (1967), focused at- 
tention on factors beyond the teacher-student dyad. In terms of re- 
qt^isite methodology. Barker (1968), and more recently, Bronfenbrenner 
(1976), Doyle (1977, 1979a, 1979b), Charlesworth and Bart (1976), and 
Rhodes and Paul (1978), among others, discussed procedures and proces- 
ses whereby ecological re?i:arch may be conducted. 

Based on review of the above work and preliminary investigations 
undertaken by the Ecological Perspectives staff, the Verification In- 
quiry was designed to incorporate and test the following parameters 
of an ecological view of classroom-based teaching and learning. 

1. An ecological theory of teaching is meant to connote-theory 
that is grounded in the multiple realities of everyday classroom fife 
as it occ urs in a variety of natural settings and is pe rceived by a 
va riety ot participants . Thus, given a particular classroom setting, 
the theory must be meaningful for teachers and others involved with 
day-to-day life in that setting. The power of such theory rests 
with its capability to provide a variety of perspectives useful for 
analysis of the*'ecology of classrooms, taking into consideration the 
multiple elements of classroom interaction and how these interrelate. 
Further, analysis using perspectives of the theory should provide a 
teacher with information useful for planning, monitoring, and evalua- 
ting instruction — information which is not included in or provided 
bv traditional theories of teaching. 

In order to tap these multiple factors, the following pren^ises 
for development of an ecological theory seem appropriate: 

• First, the forum for conduct of ecological research 
is the natural environment . This focus prUnarl ly is 
on the classroom and aligns with wf^jt Bronfenbrenner 
(1976) calls "ecologically valid" research. By this 
he means research that is conducted in settings that 
occur in the culture or subculture for other than re- 
search purposes. Such research maintains the ecologi- 
cal integrity of the setting while conducting the re- 
search. In addition, the data-collection methodologies 
do not alter the natural behavior of individuals in 
that setting, or alter it to the smallest degree pos- 
sible, to ensure the internal validity of the research. 
For a further treatment of this premise see Tikunoff 
and Ward (1978). 



Second, the focus of ecological data collection and 
analysts in this natural environment is o n enyironment- 
behavlor relationships . As Doyle points out, ecological 
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analysis requires a two-stage process: {k) defining 
the dimensions of the environment, in t(jis case the 
classroom; and (b) identifying teacher and student 
strategies that are successful and not successful in 
chat environment. Embedded in this dimension is the 
notion of a third facet of environment-behavior rela- 
tionships, reciprocal causality. 

• Third, ecological research is concerned with the func- 

tional value or adaptive significance of beha viors 
Jn an envirbrtment . Ambrt^ tftfeSfe if^ lf\6t^ rtted15t^6nal 
behaviors students use to "navigate" or perform within 
classroom environments (Doyle, 1979a). Such a view of 
classrooms, which focuses on adaptive behaviors in con- 
* junction with the reciprocal analysis of environment- 
behavior relartionships, can provide a systemic view of 
classroom life. If the ecological theory is to be use- 
ful to teachers, it will have to provide information 
that shows how students function, given changes in ele- 
ments within the classroom environment. 

2. Development of an Ecological Theory of Teaching requires a 
multi-disciplinary approach." Thus, theory is grounded in classroom 
practice, while, at the same time, 1t is infused with knowledge from 
multiple disciplines . 

For purposes of the Verification Inquiry, three perspectives 
from different disciplines have been applied. These are: (1) the 
activity structure perspective taken from the field of sociology, 
particularly the work of Bossert (1979), Dreeben (1967), and Bidwell 
(1972); (2) the student participation perspective building from the 
work of sociolinguists such as Philips (1972) and Mehan (|979a,b); 
and (3) students' cognitive understandings relative to various as- 
pects of schooling which build from the work of cognitive psycholo- 
gists and sociologists such as DeSoto (1979), Weiner (1979), Damon 
(1977), Furth (1978), arrd Hoffman (1977). Each of these is dis^^ 
cussed later in this report as they apply to the specific research 
findings repdrted^erein. ^ 

3* In addition to developing the proposed Ecological Theory of 
Teaching, it is necessary to devise ways of Implementing Its operation 
in classrooms and schools . Traditionally, this function has been seen 
as one of translation or adaptation from research into practice. How- 
ever, findings from the Interactive Research and Development on Teach- 
ing (IR4DT) study conducted by Tikunoff, Ward,^d Griffin (1979), sug- 
gest ways whereby implementation of the theory mr^t be facilitated by 
the manner in which the research is conducted. Among these are: 

• To understand classroom teaching->learning ecological^ 
ly^ It is more productive to inquire Jnto these ap " 
pects with the teacher . This partnership serves to 
provide information which is not otherwise available, 
such as (a) a teacher's intent, as embodied in the 
selection and utilization of curriculum and instruc-/ 
tional materials, .and (b) a teacher's expectations , ^ . ^ 



for student behavior. Jackson's (1968) term "obser- 
vant participators" describes well how the teacher 
participates in this enterprise. 

Understanding classroom teaching-learning ecological- 
ly is both more productlveand more complete when (a) 



time across time 


In contrast to isolated, drop-in ob- 


servatlons), and 


b) all Classrooms at a given school 


are involved in o 


bservatlon. The first condUion en- 



aui ca uiiaw an uv/mv^w, vrw^*.. , 

and gives additional perspectives of that event in re- 
lation to what else goes on at other times during the 
day or week or across a month or year. The second pro- 
vides for observation of the whole school as a social 
system and allows the analyst to begin to separate 
"school-wide effects" from "classroom effects." To un- 
derstand the ecological impact of schooling for a given 
student, it is necessary to understand not only each 
of the social-instructional classroom systems through 
which the student will matriculate, but how these are 
orchestrated into the "whole" experience. This can be 
done best when an entire scf^ool is involved. 

Participation of teachers in conducting the research 
adds both to defining constructs and to considering 
the usefulness of the constructs to classroom teach- 
IrT, In some Instances in the Verification inquiry, 
constructs taken from fields of inquiry unusual to edu- 
cation, such as the three listed above, were given con- 
crete classroom-based definitions based on the form(s) 
in which they were observed in classrooms and the lan- 
guage (terms) teachers used to describe those events. 
In other instances, "research" terms were explained in 
more detail to the teachers. In a sense, this repre- 
sented the development of a Working lexicon between 
teachers and researchers not unlike the process repor- 
ted by Smith and Geoffrey (1968). In addition, the 
abi44ty of teachers to utilize the constructs, in or- 
der to analyze events in their own classrooms, and to 
plan instructional events to achieve the predetermined 
goals Inherent in the events, lends credence to their 
inclusion in the emerging theory. 

The nature of reciprocity in the ways teachers and re- 
searchers work greatly contributes to the success of 
the research^ Rist (19/0) used the term, reciprocity, 
to describe how he behaved as a nonparticipant observer 
in classrooms while conducting his research. Like Rist, 
reciprocity during the Verification Inquiry has Included 
project researchers offering technical assistance In cur 
riculum matters, lending instructional materials, work- 
ing with Individual students in instruction in the class 
room, and offering workshops for all the teachers in par 
ticular Instructional strategies. In return, teachers 
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have offered their classrooms as data sources, but, 
additionally, have given generously of •their recess 
and lunchtlme to clarify behavior for the observers, 
and have participated wholeheartedly in the research 
enterprise, placing great trust in the researchers. 

Within the above framework, the Verification Inquiry was con- 
ducted as an in-depth case study in a single elementary school nom- 
inated by several educational constituent groups as a successful 
school. As noted above, the purposes of the Inquiry were to develop 
an Ecological Theory of Teaching that builds upon the three perspec- 
tives listed above, develop research methods appropriate to such 
ecological inquiry, and develop strategies for impf^oving teaching 
and learning, using the ecological perspectives. More specifically, 
the Inquiry sought to answer the following sets of questions: 

1. What activity structures are utilized in elementary 
school classrooms? In a single successful elementary 
school, what differences, if any, occur in the struc- 
tures that are utilized at various grade levels (K-6)? 
Are activity structures and teacher behaviors inter- 
related? If so, in what ways? What effect(s) do activ- 
ity structure characteristics have upon the ways stu- 
dents behave successfully in classrooms? How do these 
latter requirements relate to school-level goals and 
expectations? 

2. What are teacher expectations for student performance 
as represented in the teacher's perceptions of an ideal 
student? 

3. What rules systems are established in the classrooms 
in a successful elementary school? Are these rules 
consistent with teacher expectations, activity struc- 
ture demands, school goals? 

4. What are students' perceptions of classroom rules and 
teacher authority In a successful elementary school? 
What are the implications of these perceptions for suc- 
cessful classroom practice? 

5. When instructional events are studied from the ecolog- 
ical perspectives, what relationships appear to pro- 
duce more successful outcomes for students? 

The findings reported In this volume focus on Question 4. The 
chapters that follow report the findings related to students' percep 
tions of rules and teacher authority, and the Implications of these 
findings for successful schooling practices. Following the presenta 
tion of findings, the study participants and the methods used to ob- 
tain and analyze the data are discussed. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



CHILDREN'S SOCIAL-COGNITIVE UNDERSTANDINGS OF 
RULES AND AUTHORITY 



Like all societies, the microsociety of the classroom has ap- 
propriate standards for the conduct of its members. Students are 
expected, for example, to eschew many types of physical behavior 
(walking from assigned seats to various places in the classroom, 
rough-housing, getting into lines,^etc.), *and to complete academic 
tasks in specific ways (do their own work, collaborate and help oth- 
er students, demonstrate their ability to answer discussion ques- 
tions by raising their hands and answering correctly if called upon 
by the teacher, etc.)* These standards of conduct define normative 
expectations, and, in successful classrooms, they are shared by the 
teacher and students. Such cultural standards specify the student 
role requirements within each individual classroom. 

As the classroom social and instructional leader, the teacher 
is primarily responsible for establishing these normative expecta- 
tions and communicating them to students. Communication may occur 
in various ways. Teachers may announce that certain types of be- 
havior are Inappropriate, thus stating explicitly the classroom 
standards for appropriate conduct. Frequently, however, teachers 
must do more than tell students what to do; they must use the au- 
thority inherent in the teaching role to punish students for mis- 
behavior and reward them for appropriate behavior. 

The concept of authority is inextricably linked with the assump- 
tion that there are rules or a normative or "moral" order which spe- 
cify appropriate conduct (Durkheim, 1961). As R. S. Peters has not- 
ed in an essay entitled "Authority and Education" (1967:150): 

The concept of authority is inseparably connected with a 
rule-governed form of life. It is only appropriately ap- 
plied when there is a question of something thought, said, 
or done being correct or incorrect . . . "Authority" thus 
presupposes some sort of normative order that has to be 
promulgated, maintained, and perpetuated ... [people in 
positions of authority are given] the right to decide . . • 
[and] to lay down what the substantive rules are [within 
any social organization]. 

This chapter Is an exploration of elementary schoolchildren' s 
social-cognitive understandings of the rules which structure their 
classroom interactions, and the authority of the teacher to direct 
student behavior and to reward or punish appropriate or Inappropriate 
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classroom participation. In the following sections of this chapter, 
we will explain the purposes of the research, present the results of 
our investigation, and draw conclusions regarding its significance 
for making school experiences successful for all children* Later, 
in Chapter Three, we will describe the data collection procedures 
used and the sample of children with whom the research was conducted* 

Purposes of the Research 

The exploratory research reported here had the following purpos- 
es: 

1) to describe the perceptions of important classroom rules 
held by children in kindergarten through sixth grade; ^ 

2) to describe the perceptions of children in kindergarten 
through sixth grade regarding the authority of the teach- 
er; and 

3) to reflect on what these findings suggest for the provision 
of successful classroom experiences for all children. 

The discussion that follows presents the findings in each of 
these areas. 

Children's Perception of Rules 



The perceptions of students in nine classrooms, all housed with- 
in a single elementary school, form the basis of the findings reported 
here. To facilitate discussion, children's perceptions of rules In- 
itially are presented in a classroom-by-classroom fashion. Then the 
trends in children's understandings of rules across the entire ele- 
mentary school are Identified and discussed. Finally, conclusions 
are presented concerning the relationship between children's under- 
standings of rules and the organization and maintenance of success- 
ful classroom Instructional environments. 



Classroom-by-Classroom Analysis 

As explained In Chapter Three, selected students from each of 
the nine classrooms at Central School were Interviewed by Far West 
Laboratory staff. The Interviews were open-ended so that topics, un- 
derstandings, etc., presented by a particular student could be pursued 
by the Interviewer. In all cases. Information was obtained regarding 
the rule(s) the student considered most Important In his or her class. 
Student responses In this regard are presented below along with a dis- 
cussion of why particular rules might have been Important In each 
classroom. 
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For purposes of analysis and discussion, seven categories of 
rule types were employed. These were Identified In an earlier study 
of the Initiation of students Into three classroom social systems 
(see Tikunoff & Ward, 1978) and Include: 

1) Mobility Rules , or norms about what restrictions are 
placed on the students' physical movement In the class- 
room; 

2) Talking/Noise Rules , or norms which refer to the bound- 
aries the teacher sets on talk In the classroom as well 
as other sanctlonable noises; 

3) Ethical Rules , or norms referring to students' rights 
or responsibilities; 

4) Procedural Rules , or norms which define, describe, or 
delimit the students' behavior In other than specifi- 
cally Instructional situations. These rules are con- 
cerned primarily with classroom management rituals as 
well as scheduling and use of materials; 

5) Academic Rules , or norms which define, describe, or 
denmn the students' behavior In Instructional situa- 
tions; 

6) School -Imposed Rules , or formal rules enforced as part 
of school or district policy; and 

7) Miscellaneous Rules , a residual category of teacher con- 
cerns for which students are sanctioned that are dis- 
tinct from the above categories. 

Beginning with findings obtained through Interviews with nine 
students In Teacher M*s kindergarten/first-grade class, four students 
told the Interviewer that rules about not running were the most im- 
portant in that class. (These results are displayed in Table 2.1.) 
Mentioned just as frequently was the rule that only four people at 
one time might play in the tower. (The tower was a multilevel con- 
struction built for the children to use as a workplace.) The only 
other rules mentioned with any frequency concerned doing physical 
harm to others and were summarized under the blanket statement, "Don^t 
hurt others." 

Thus, in Teacher M's class, students' perceptions of the rule sys- 
tem focused upon regulations which affected their own mobility within 
the classroom and their ethical behavior toward others. We would hy- 
pothesize that the salience of these rules to the students was associ- 
ated with the necessity to sanction these behaviors frequently in 
Teacher M's class. For example. Teacher M's instructional system was 
a variant of the "open classroom." During part of each day, students, 
were allowed to move about the classroom and engage freely in various 
activities. During this time children could work with whomever they 
wished on whatever activity they desired. Such an instructional 
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Table 2.1 

Student Perceptions of Important Rules in Teacher M's Class 



1 

Paraohrase of 
Rule 


Type of Rule* 


Number of 

Times 
Mentioned** 


percent ot 
Students 
Interviewed 
Who Mentioned 
Rule 


Don't run 


Mobility 


4 


44 


Limit df four 
people in tower 


Mobi 1 i ty " 


4 


44 


Don't hurt 
others 


Ethical 


3 


33 


Don't talk back 
to teacher 


Ethical 


1 


11 


Sit down at 
beginning of 
film 


Procedural 


1 


11 


Don't talk 


Talk/Noise 


1 


11 


Don't go potty 
on bathroom 
floor 


Miscellaneous 


1 


11 

c 



Nine students were interviewed in this class. 



* Based on a seven-category coding system Including (1) mobility, 
2) talk/noise, (3) ethical, (4) procedural, (5) academi?, 
6) school-imposed, and (7) miscel.laneous rules. 



** Reports number of times the rule was mentioned by students when 
asked an open-ended interview question related to "What's the 
most important rule in [name of teacher]'s class?" 



is 
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system, which encouraged student mobility, also may have encouraged 
disruptive or overly exhuberant student behavior. Thus, Teacher M 
may have been put in the role of counteracting, with her rule sys- 
tem, potential excesses in student behavior which could occur as a 
result of her instructional system. Regardless of whether the stu- 
dents' actual classroom behavior T*eflej:ted their awareness of the 
mobility rules, they appeared to be conscious of how they should be- 
have in this regard. They ajso were conscious that they should act 
in an ethical manner toward other children. 
> 

Table 2.2 presents the results obtained from talking with eleven 
students in Teacher N's class, also a kindergarten/first-grade class- 
room. Once more, students consistently mentioned that the most impor- 
tant rule was a mobility rule: Don't run in class. They also men- 
tioned that not talking^ out of turn and r\6t hurting other students 
were important. In addition. Teacher N's students cited rules nec- 
essary for completion of academic work, e.g., "Don't fool around." 
Thus, .there appeared to be a beginning concern for "academic" goals 
in this classroom. 

While one must be careful not to over-generalize from a very 
small sample, it is interesting that there were more rules mentioned 
in Teacher N's class which had to do with completing schoolwork. Al- 
though Teacher M and Teacher N both taught a mixed K/1 class. Teach- 
er N's class contained a preponderance of first-graders, while Teach- 
er M's class contained mostly kindergarteners. In terms of instruc- 
tional program, while both Teacher M and Teacher N used 'an "bpen 
classropm" type of organization. Teacher N's instructional activi- 
ties were more academically demanding. In Teacher N's class students 
participated in reading groups. They had "Read and Write" workbooks, 
and their journals contained their own writing -- not just something 
that had been written for them. This difference in acadefnic emphasis 
appeared to be mirrored in the children's perceptions of the important 
classroom rules. 

Table 2.3 presents the results of the analysis of responses giv- 
en by students' in Teacher S's second-grade classroom. Seven of the 
nine students with whom we spoke. mentioned that rules about not run- 
ning and not disturbing others were most important. Slightly fewer 
mentioned ethical rules pertaining to not hitting other students, not 
hurting their feelings, and not throwing things which might injure 
others. The predominant pattern of results thus replicated the find- 
ings for Teacher M and some findings for Teacher N. It is worth not- 
ing that attention to academic rules did not continue into Second 
grade. At the same time, it is important to note that the data were 
collected in late fall and spring of the school year. By this time 
academic procedures may have become so routine that Teacher S (and 
other teachers) seldom needed to sanction s*tudents for not conforming 
to an academic standard or rule. On the other hand, sanctions for 
running, etc. may have continuied. If so, the students may have been 
more aware of the latter types of rules, due to frequent sanctioning, 
and thus judged them to be more important than they would have early 
In the school year when academic procedures and expectations were be- 
ing established. 
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* Tablf 2.2 

Student Nrctftlont of Inportant Rulfs In Teacher 



N's Glass 



Rule 


TvM nf Rule* 


Number of 

Times 
Mentioned** 


Percent or 
Students 
Interviewed 
Mho Mentioned 
Rule 


Don't run 
tn class 


Mobility 


7 


«4 


Don't talk out 

of turn 


Talk /Noise 


3 


27 


Don't hurt 
others 


Ethical 


3 


27 


Don't fool 
around 


Academic 


2 


18 


Don't Mike fun 
of others (on 
loner ability 
level) 


Ethical 


1 


9 


Don't arfue 


Procedural 


1 


9 


Don't write on 
other students' 
DiHrs 


Academic 


1 


9 


Don't brinf 
things to story 
tiae (e.i., 
toy cars) 


Miscellaneous 


1 


9 


Don't brino 

cars to school 


Miscellaneous 


1 


9 


Don't steal 


Ethical 


1 


9 



Table 2.3 

Student Perceptions of Infortant Rules In Teacher S's Class 



Paraphrase of 

Rule 


Type of Rule* 


Number of 

Times 
Mentioned** 


rerceni or 
Students «' 
Intervlewd 
Mho Mentioned 
Rule 


Don't run 


Mobility 


7 


71 


Don't talk out 
of turn or 
disturb other 
students 


Telk/Nolse 


7 


7» 


Don't hurt 
others 


Ethical 


$ 


«7 


Don't leave 
before teacher 
excuses you 


Procedural 


1 


11 


Don't 90of-off 


Academic 


1 


11 


Don't brin) 
dangerous things 
to school (t.9-* 
knife) 


Miscellaneous 


1 


11 



Eleven students uere Intervleued In this class. 



mne students were Intervlewd In this ciass. 



* iased on teven^atefory coding system Including (1) J^^^i 
(2) talk/holse, (3) ethical, (4) procedural, (5) academic, 
(ft) school. Imposed, and (7) miscellaneous rules. 



- Reports mi*er of tim the mle mos wnt.oned ^ 

asked an open-ended Interview guestlon related to "INiat s the 
most li^rtant rule In [name of teacher]'s class? 
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Turning to the responses of the nine students interviewed in 
Teacher O's class (see Table 2.4), talking and noise rules were men- 
tioned more frequently than any other category of rule. Rules about 
running in the classroom were mentioned nearly as frequently, and 
rules concerning ethical conduct with others were mentioned next most 
frequently. The responses from these third- and fourth-grade students 
thus are similar to those in the classrooms described previously. 

Table 2.5 displays the responses given by the six students who 
were interviewed in Teacher R's fourth-grade classroom. These re- 
sponses are especially interestirvg because, although most of the stu- 
dents with whom we spoke mentioned rules concerning talking and noise 
as being among the most important, mobility rules were mentioned much 
less frequently by these students than the students in the previous 
classes. Although this result could be artifactual, it is intriguing 
to speculate whether it reflects a true difference in children's per- 
ceptions. If so, it could be explained by the fact that Teacher R 
conducted a more structured instructional program than the preceding 
teachers. Although Teacher R sometimes assigned group projects which 
involved collaboration and interchange among students and movement 
of students about the classroom, her typical assignirients were more 
structured. It may be that because of the nature^ of Teacher R's so- 
cial-instructional system, there wtfs less chance for student mobility 
to get out of hand, and thus less frequent need for sanctioning of 
student movement, in turn making such rules less important to the stu- 
dents. At the same time, however, student enthusiam -- as manifest- 
ed in loud talking and general disturbance of others -- can slip be- 
yond bounds in most settings and may need to be heavily controlled in 
structured situations, hence the preponderant number of students who 
mentioned rules about talking in this classroom. 

The responses which were given by the children who were inter- 
viewed in Teacher Q's fifth-grade class are listed in Table 2.6. 
These responses showed much the same trend as we have seen in the 
other classrooms. The most salient rules for students were rules / 
concerning talking and making noise, running In the classroom, and 
acting ethically toward others. .At the same time, these students 
also mentioned rules which focused on the completion of academic 
work, e.g., "Don't fool around, do your work," with some frequency. 

Although the students in Teacher Q's classroom were fifth-grad- 
ers, the instructional program was quite similar to the "open classr ^ 
room" arrangements found in the earlier grades. Thus, we again might 
hypothesize that such an instructional approach leaves room for stu- 
dents to disrupt the classroom by running from one activity to anoth- 
er, giving the rule, "Don't run," considerable saliency in this class- 
room as well as others. Further, the additional demands of fifth- 
grade assignments relative to the quantity and complexity of assigned 
tasks might explain the reappearjince of academic rules. On the other 
hand, the lengthy list of rules mentioned as most important by only 
one student raises doubts about how well the students understood the 
standards for conduct in the classroom. , , 
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Tible ?.4 

StMdtnt Nrcc9t1on$ of laportint Kules In Teacher 0*$ Class 



Paraphrase of 

Rule 


Type of Rule* 


Nunber of 
Tliaes ' 
Mentioned** 


Percent or 
Students 
Interviewed 
Who Mentioned 
Rule 


Offi't talk out 

of turn or 
disturb other 
students 


Tjik/Nolse 


8 


80 


Don't run 


Nobility 


7 


70 


Don't hurt 
others 


Ethical 


3 


40 


D«i«'t 90of-off; 
finish worfc 


Academic 


2 


20 


D«n't lean back 
In chair 


Mlicellaneous 
mscellaneous 


2 


20 


D«n't pass 
secret notes 


1 


10 



Ten students «ere Interviewed In this class. 
Table 2.5 

Student Perceptions of Iinwrtant Rules In Teacher R's Class 



Paraphrase of 

Rule 


Type of Rule* 


Number of 

Times 
Mentioned** 


Percent of 
Students 
Interviewed 
Wtio Mentioned 
Rule 


Don't talk out 


TaU/Nolse 


5 


83 


•f turn or 








disturb other 








students 








Do work 


Academic 


2 


33 


Obey the teacher 


Ethical 


1 


17 


Don't run 


Nobility 


1 


17 



six students were Interviewed In this diss. 
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Table 2.1 

Student Perceptions of Important Rules In Ttachtr Q's Class 



Paraphrase of 

Rule 


Type of Rule* 


Rumoer ot 
Times 


percent ot 

Interviewed 
Who Mentioned 
Rule 


Don't talk out of 
turn or disturb 
other students 


Talk/Noise 


9 


69 


Don't run 


Mobility 


7 


54 


Dont* hurt others . 


ttnicai 


3 


23 


Don't fool around 


Academic 


.3 


23 


Do your work 


Academic 


2 


15 


Don't be a poor sport 


Ethical 


1 


8 


Obey the teacher 


Ethical 


1 


8 


Don't swear 


Procedural 


1 


8 


Don't bounce balls 
In class 


Procedural 


1 


8 


Don't come In late 
from recess 


Procedural 


1 


8 


Don't make a mess 


Procedural 


1 


8 


Don't 9et up when 
someone is talking 


Mobility 


1 




Applaud after a 
presentation 


Miscellaneous 


1 


• 


Don't switch desks 
around 


Miscellaneous 


1 


8 


Don't wear hat In 
class 


Miscellaneous 


1 


• 


Don't play tackle 
football 


School- 
Imposed 


1 


• 



Ten students wrt Intervlewd In this class. 

• lased on seven catefofy codln§ system Including (1) mobility, 
(2) taU/nolse, (3) ethical, (4) pi:ocedural, (5) academic, 
(6) school -iiKiosed^ and (7) miscellaneous rules. - 

Reports nurter of times the rule m% ««t1oned tv 

asked an open-ended Interview question related to What s the 

most Imwrtant rule In teacher]'s class? 
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Table 2.7 presents the results of interviews with eight stu- 
dents in Teacher U's classroom. Again, riiles concerning talking and 
noise and ethical conduct predominated. Howevfer, there was less men- 
tion of mobility rules in this class compared with most other classes, 
a fact which may be attributable to Teacher U's instructional organi- 
zation. Teacher U's program reli'ed on workbook-type activities con- 
ducted individually at the students' desks. Rules against running , 
from activity to activity, although part of the rule system of Teach- 
er U's class, did not need to be as salient, to students, inasmuch a% 
there was limited opportunity for movement to occur. On the other 
hand, since Teacher U explained assigned activities to the class as 
a whole group, talking out" of turn was disruptive and resulted in sanc- 
tioning by the teacher. Disturbing other students as they worked on 
the seatwork- assignments also was sanctioned by the teacher. As a 
result, not talking and not disturbing others were recognized by the 
students as important rules of conduct. 

Various other rules were mentioned as imQortant„by one or two 
students. For the most part these rules could be viewed as refine- 
ments of the' general concern for disruption of the class. Some, e.g., 
not talking back to the teacher and not swearing, appear to be aligned 
with sixth-grade students' willingness to "confront t+)e system. 

The rules which were most salient to the students in Teacher T's 
classroom are reported in Table 2.8. These data should be approached 
with great caution, as only four students in this^^class^were inter- 
viewed.. All of the. students mentioned rules which regulated student 
talking and prohibited students from ^iisturbing each other when they 
were working. Two students mentioned rules concerning student conduct 
in the playground/ball room. (Note: At Central School the term ball 
room" referred to a room where balls that were used- on the playground 
were stored.) This latter result was interesting because it showed ^ 
the impact of recent school events on studervt perceptions. A few days 
before this interview was conducted, an inci^t occurred concerning 
several students' v,andal ism of the playground/ball room. The princi- 
pal of Central School took pun-itive action and closed the ball room to 
students. This action was proclaimed unfair by most of the student 
body and occasioned discussions and outcry. Thjis incident was appar- 
ently on the mind of the two students who mentioned the rule,^ Don t 
qo in the ball room," as the most important rule in Teacher T's class. 
It thus seems that day-to-day events can have an impact on students 
perceptions of the moral order of the school and change the aspects 
of student behavior perceived as important and appropriate at a giv- 
en point in time.„ 

Table 2.9 presents students' perceptions Qf the important rules 
in Teacher Vs cl ssVoom. Teacher V instructed students whose grade 
placement varied u m the first to the sixth grade. Thus the results, 
unlike those reported on previous t«bles, were derived from children 
whose chronological ages varied across the entire el^fP^ary school 
age span. Further, the students were children who had been identified 
as educationally handicapped and had been placed in this classroom for 
special instruction for a major part of each school day. Nevertheless, 
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Table 2.7 

Student Perceptions of Important Rules in Tc^^icher U*s Class 



Paraphrase of 
Rule 


Type of Rule* 


Number of 

Times 
Mentioned** 


Percent of 
Students 
Interviewed 
" Who Mentioned 
Rule 


Don't talk out 
of turn or dis- 
turb others . 


Talk/Noise 


5 


63 


Don't hurt others 


Ettiical 


4 


50 


Do have respect 
for others 


Ethical 


2 


25 


Don't talk back 
to the teachfer 


Ethical 


2 


25 * 


Don't bounce 
balls in the 
classroom 


Procedu ral 


2 


25 


Don't swear 


Procedural 


2 


25 


Don't write on 
the walls 


Procedural 


2 


25 


Don't run 


Mobility 


2 


25 


Don't get up 
without being 
excused 


Procedural 


1 


13 


Don't play tackle 
footbal 1 


School-Imposed 


1 


13 


Don't pop milk ^ 

caKons 

'J 


Miscellaneous 


1 


13 



Eight students were interviewed In this class. 



* Based on a Seven-category coding system Including (1) mobility, 
(2) talk/noise, (3) ethical « (4) procedural » (5) academic, 
(6) school-Imposed, «nd (7) miscellaneous rules. 

** Reports number of times the rule was mentioned by students when ^ 
asked an open-ended Interview question related to ^What's the 
most Important rule In [name of teacher]'s class?" 
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Tible 2.8 • \ 

Student Perceptions of Inportint Ru^es In Teacher T's Class 



Paraphrase of 

Rule 


Type of Rule* 


Number of 

Tines 
Mentioned** 


Percent or 
Students 
IntervlcMcd 
Nho Hentloned 
Rule 


D«n't talk out 
•f turn or dis* 
turb others 


Talk/Noise 


4 


100 


Don't fo In tall 
Room 


School -linposed 


2 


5D 


Don't fet up be- 
fore being ex- 
cused 


Procedural 

> 


1 


25 


Don't bounce 
ball In class- 
roon 


Procedural 


1 


* 25 

• 


Don't copy 


Ethical 


1 


25 


Don't foof off 


Academic 


1 


25 



Four students were Interviewed In this class. 



* iased on a seven-category coding system^ Including (1) mobility, 
. (2) talk/noise, (3) ethical, (4) procedural, (5) acadenrtc, 
(6) school-Imposed, and (7) miscellaneous rules. 

** Reports nupOer of times the rule m% -•"tloned \» •^'J** 
' asked an open-ended Interview question related to What s the 
most Important rule In [name of teacher]'s class? 



Table 2.9 

Student Perceptions of Ii^rtant Rules In Teacher V's Class 



Paraphrase of 

Rule 


Type of Rule* 


Number of 

Times 
Mentioned** 


Percent or 
Students 
inierviowvm 
Nho Mentioned 
Rule 


Don't hurt 
others 


Ethical 


2 


40 


Don't talk out 
.of turn or dls- 
tur;b others. 


Talk/Noise 


2 


40 


Don't fool 
around 


Academic 


2 


40. 


Don't 'run 


Mobility 


2 


40 


Don't talk back 
to teacher 


Ethical 




20 


Don't throw 
tanbarfc 


School-Imposed 


1 


20 


Don't play 
tackle football 


School -Imposed 


1 


20 


Only four people 
allowed In laU 
Room 


School-Imposed 


1 


20 



Five students were Interviewed In this class. 
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the three cbnslstent rul^ categories mentioned -In other classrooms ~ 
rules pertaining to ethical conduct with other students, not talking 
out 0^ turn, and not running In the classroom ~ were mentioned more 
frequently than othfer rules In this classroom, as well as the oth- 
ers* Of equal frequency of mention were academic rules concerning the 
cofnpetpnt completion of work, or,* as one student said, "Don't fool 
around^". One student In Teacher V'^s class also mentioned a rule hav- 
ing to dQ with student conduct in the playground/ball room, thus echo- 
ing a theme found in Teacher T's class. It is Important to-no1;e that ' 
none of the rules were mentioned by a predominant number 6t students 
in this class^. TKis suggests 'that the students, as a group, might be 
unclear about standards of conduct." It also couTd be an artifact of 
the multiple, age and developmental levels of the students. 

' In sum; when aslced what was the most important-rule in their re- 
spective classrooms, students at Ce'ntral School tended to respond with 
rules concerning the regulation of talk, the regulation of movement, 
or the regulation of .behavior which was harmful or disturbing to other 
students. The consistency of this finding, even though there were 
some variations among classrooms, is noteworthy. Whether a .student 
was a kindergartner .Tn an open classroom, or a sixth-grader in a more 
structured classroom which relied a great deal on workbooks and work- 
sheets, the essential limits to the role of the student emphasized 
being quiet,, or at least not talking out of turn, moving about the 
classroom with decorum, and treating others wltK kindness and respect. 

This research thus supports the work of others, such as Jackson 
(1968), Blumenfeld and her colleagues (forthcoming), and Block (1980), 
who speak of a monolithic student ,role^eqg1ring specific types of 
behavior from all students. The socfal organization of- the school 
and the culture of the classrooms where our observations took place 
demonstrated little variation in the requirements for competent par- 
ticipatlon ~ at least as perceived by the students themselves. These 
general findings, coupled with the lower saliency of academic rules, 
suggest that Central School placed high emphasis on children learning 
how to learn in a group, including how to ignore those around them. 
Or as Jackson (1968, p. 16) stated, "be alone. in a crowd." Added to 
this was concern for the rights of others in the group. Apparently, 
students perceived academic issues as important only when these other 
standards were in pi ace, -inasmuch as in those classes where academic 
rules were identified, with the exception of Teacher R's class, they 
consistently fell below mobility, ethical, and talk/noise rules in 
percentage of students who mentioned them. 

Given that classrooms and schools require large groups of students 
and adults to work together for extended periods of time, such prior- 
ities in standards of conduct are not surprising. In fact, they most 
likely are necessary. However, the possible influence upon the find- 
ings of the time of year during which the interviews were conducted 
also must be considered* As noted earlier, by late fall or^pring, 
studentii may conform to academic rules more consistently than mobility, 
talking, etc. rules and thus may not be as aware of the significance 
of these rules, due to less teacher sanctioning. 
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Across Classroom Analysis 



The preceding analysis was conducted on the level of Individual 
rules within classrooms. The following discussion focuses on cate- 
gories of rules as opposed to the rules themselves. The categories 
were taken from previous work by Tikunoff and Ward (1978), and also 
reflect the categorization system used in the above discussion and 
in Volume II of this Verification Inquiry Report. 

Table^.lO presents a summation of rules mentioned by students 
in each categ&ry. Results are presented by classroom. The numbers 
in each row represent the percentage of total Responses which were 
categorized under a single rule type. Thus, all student responses 
which mentioned rules about mobility in a particular classroom were 
lumped together in the mobility category on Table 2.10. 

Inspection of the table reveals several interesting points. First, 
as would be expected, based on the previous classroom-by-classroom 
analysis, taken across classrooms, mobility rules, talking and noise 
rules, and ethical rules accounted for 71 percent of all student re- 
sponses. However, at the same time this general trend of salience was 
obvious, there were substantial variations within classrooms concern- 
ing the percentage of responses appearing in each category. For ex- 
ample, 57 percent of the student responses in Teacher M's classroom 
Were categorized as mobility rules, while only 8 percent of the re- 
sponses in Teacher U's class were categorized there. Similar differ- 
ences appeared in the talking and noise category. FiftyrSix percent 
of the responses in Teacher R's class were categorized as talking or 
noise rules, while only 7 percent of the responses in Teacher M*s 
class were talking and noise rules. Thus, although there was a gen- 
eral trend in responses, individual variations warrant consideration. 
In particular, the response pattern of Teacher R's students differed 
markedly from that of the other classes and the responses of Teacher 
U's students gave less emphasis to mobility and more emphasis to eth- 
ical and procedural norms than those of students in other classes. 
As noted earlier, the organization of these classes called for some- 
what different standards of participation than the other classes (for 
more detail in this regard see other volumes of the Verification In- 
quiry Report). If teacher sanctioning helps build students* aware- 
ness of certain conduct requirements versus others, we then expect 
that Teacher R sanctioned more for digressions in talking/noise and 
academic conduct than other teachers and that Teacher U gave greater 
emphasis to ethical and procedural conduct. 

Second, student responses categorized as school -inposed rules 
constituted the least frequently mentioned category. The relatively 
larqe number of school-imposed rules mentioned by students in Teach- 
er f 's and Teacher V's classrooms pertained to regulations concerning 
the ball room and thus were a response to recent school events. If 
one ignores these ball room-.related, school -imposed rules and looks 
across the table, it is evident that school -imposed rules were not 
very salient to most students. 

Third, students on the average gave relatively few responses 
which could be categorized as academic rules. Although this may be 



Table 2.10 

Categorization of Rules Mentioned by Students in Each Class 



Class 


Gradt 

level 


Number 
of 

Students 


Percent of Total 
Responses for Each Rule Type 




Total 
numoer 
of 

Responses 


Nuirtwr of 
iR^orvanv 

Rults 
Mentioned 


Mean 

Ik^MP flf 

IiRportant 

Rules 
MMitliMied 


Rtflfl 9f 
Nuabcr ef 
Important 

Rules 
Nentlontd 






Ir 


Mobil* 
Ity 


Talk/ 
Noise 


Ethical 


Proced* 
ural 


Aca- 
demic 


School 
Iniposed 


Miscel- 
laneous 
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considered strange, since an important purpose of school is to en- 
courage academic learning, we assert that it is for this very rea- 
son that academic rules were not salient to students. That is, aca- 
demic rules such as, "Get your work done" or "Don't goof off" are 
simply part of the taken-for-granted fabric of school. Because they 
are taken for granted, they would not necessarily be considered most 
important. Since everyone knows the academic rules, there is no need 
to state them. When a teacher tells a student, "Stop talking," or 
informs the class, "I want it quiet during silent reading,'*^ the im- 
plicit messages are, "Stop talking and start working," and^T "I want 
it quiet during silent reading so the class can read." From this 
standpoint, most of the rules mentioned by students might be called 
Implicit "academic" rules. By following these rules, an environment 
conducive to academic achievement was established. Those rules men- 
tioned by students in the interviews, therefore, would be expected 
to be only the explicit rules for which the teacher regularly sanc- 
tioned students. As this inquiry took place in successful classrooms, 
that is classrooms whose social-instructional systems were success- 
ful in engaging the attention and efforts of the students, we hypothe- 
size that by late fall or spring there was little need to remind stu- 
dents continually that they were to work on their academic assignments. 
It was assumed that if a student were sitting at his or her seat and 
was not talking to friends, then that student would be working on an 
academic task. Although social conversation might be sanctioned, few 
reminders were necessary that students were to "do their work." This 
was understood by teachers a.nd students alike. 

Fourth, student responses related to procedural rules, with the 
exception of three classes (Teachers R, Q, and U), were unexpectedly 
low. Previous research conducted at the beginning of the school year 
(see Tikunoff St Ward, 1978) and beginning-of-school data collected at 
Central School (see Volume IV of this Verification Inquiry Report) 
indicated that teachers established large numbers of procedural rules. 
For example, in the Tikunoff and Ward study, classes ranged from a 
low of 9 to a high of 50 procedural rules. Since the student inter- 
views reported here were conducted in late fall and early spring of 
the school year, by that time classroom procedures appear to have been 
in place and operating smoothly with little attention on the part of 
students or sanctioning by the teacher. If so, as noted previously, 
students would not be expected to be as cognizant o^ the Importance 
of procedural rules as those rules that required continued sanction- 
ing by the teacher. 

Relative to other data reported in Table 2.10, differences in 
the total number of rules named by students in the various classes 
i?lso are of interest. Teacher Q's students identified the most rules 
that they considered important; Teacher^R's the fewest. The average 
number of important rules identified by^^students was comparatively 
small in all classes; a maximum of three, a minimum of one and a half. 
Likewise, the range of important rules mentioned by ai student indi- 
cates that no student identified more than five. Hence, in a success- 
ful school it appears that only a few important rules are required to 
Establish acceptable standards of participation in the various class- 
rooms. . i. 
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Summary 



Based on the perceptions of the students we spoke with at Central 
School, three general rules were most salient and served as important 
regulators of student conduct. These rules were: 1) Don't run; 2) 
Don't talk out of turn or disturb others; and 3) Don't hurt other stu- 
dents. These rules were perceived- by students to be important across 
all classes, from kindergarten through sixth grade. When categories of 
rules, as opposed to individual rules, were, examined, rules which reg- 
ulated students' mobility ir t\\e classroom, their talking with other 
students and the teacher, and their ethical conduct with other stu- 
dents accounted for over 71 percent of the responses giyen by students. 

The role of the student as defined by these rules was thus simi- 
lar in each class at Central School. It well may be that this uni- 
formity of expectation contributed to making Central School success- 
ful. If students knew that they were exjjected to be quiet, to not 
disrupt others, and to concentrate on their school work, these per- 
ceived expectations might facilitate successful performance of the 
student role. Rutter and his colleagues (1979) and other successful 
schools' researchers have demonstrated that teachers in successful 
schools "expect their students to do well and to achieve academically. 
Successful schools are characterized by a businesslike orientation 
toward academic work. From a student's point of view, this business- 
like academic orientation might be perceived as a number of implicit 
and explict rules which regulate and prohibit inappropriate class- 
room behavior in order to facilitate academic engagement. At Central 
School, academic engagement was facilitated by students' perceptions 
of the most important rules in each classroom. 



Children's Perceptions of Teacher Authority 



Children's understanding and perceptions of the authority of the 
classroom teacher were investigated in two separate inquiries conduc- 
ted at Central School. The first inquiry — the Phase I Study — ex- 
amined whether children demonstrated the same levels of authority un- 
derstanding when asked about the naturally occurring classroom situa- 
tion as they have been shown to demonstrate in the psychological lab- 
oratory when asked about hypothetical dilemmas or contrived experi- 
mental games (cf., Damon 1977). It also investigated whether chil- 
dren can utilize such modes of thought and reflected upon the implica- 
tions of such thought processes for Jthe exercise of teacher authority 
in the classroom. The relationship between students' levels of au- 
thority understanding and successful schooling practices also was 
considered. 

The second inquiry — the Phase II Study — was a more open-end- 
ed examination of children's perceptions of teacher authority and the 
role of the teacher. In the Phase II Study we did not seek to repli- 
cate the work of other investigators but rather to examine, in an ^ 
open-ended, exploratory way, how children perceived the functions of 
the teacher, the attributes which they associated with the teaching 




role, and the reasons they gave as explanations for the teacher's 
authority. The findings from .this inquiry are presented after the 
Phase I discussion* 



Phase I Study 

The Phase I Study was conducted in the classrooms of Teachers M, 
0, T, U, and V. The central question in the Phase I Study was sim- 
ply, "Why can the teacher tell you what to do?" or, alternativeljf , 
**Why do you do what the teacher tells you to do?", since the legit- 
imacy of the teacher's authority and the reasons given for obeying 
that authority define two important aspects in children's understand- 
ing of authority relationships in the classroom. 

The students witjh whom we spoke demonstrated an increasingly so- 
phisticated conception of the nature of interpersonal authority, whfch 
was distinctly related to their increasing ages and levels of cognitive 
maturity. Students' understanding of authority progressed from a prim- 
itive identification with the person in authority at level OA to a dif- 
ferentiated, consensually agreed upon, and temporally limited relation- 
ship of authority established at level 2B. 

Table 2.11 outlines the thinking that is typical of various au- 
thority levels. It can be seen that thinking and understanding of 
authority grows more sophisticated as an Individual progresses from 
level OA to level 2B. Children interviewed in the current stuc(y re- - 
sponded to questions such as those listed above with levels of think- 
ing and understanding which ranged from OA to 2A. No students re- 
sponded at the 2B level. 

The discussion that follows presents the findings for the five 
classes that participated in the Phase I Study. A summarization of 
the findings across the classes, including implications for successful 
schooling practices, is presented after the individual class discus- 
sions. 

In Teacher M's kindprgarten/f irst-grade classroom, students dem- 
onstrated authority levels which ranged from OA to level lA (see Table 
2.12). At level OA the student perceives that the teacher can tell 
students what to do because the teacher always tells students to do 
what the students want to do.^ That is, there is "a primitive associa- 
tion between authority's commands and the self's desires" (Damon 1977» 
p. 178). At the neit authority level, level 08, the child has differ- 
entiated him or herself from the person of the authority figure and 
realizes that his or her own desires may conflict with the commands 
of the authority. Obedience to the aujthority is seen as a matter of 
pragmatism. "Commands are followed as a means of achieving. desires 
or to avoid actions contrary to desires" (Damon, 1977, p. 178). Fi- 
^ nally', at level lA, the authority figure is seen not merely as some- 
one who has the ability to punish, but as someone -who has the author- 
ity to punish as a result of the "authority figure's social or physi- 
cal power" (Damon, 1977, p. 178). At level lA, students typically say 
that they cannot get away with misbehavior, even if the teacher i? not 
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Table 2. n 

Brief Descriptions of Early Authority Levels* 



Level OA : Authority Is Itgltlnlxtd tqr •"rlbutei that link the au- 

thorhy f igure with the self, either tor •«t«'>ll«^l'!9 ■"•^V^J'^.^T 
bctMcen authority figure and the self or fay establishing Identlflda- 

tlon betMeen authority figure ■"tf ISh ?^ l!if*« 

prlialtlve association between authority's co«wind$ and the self $ de- 
sires. 

UyelOB: Authority Is legltlnlzed by phylslcal attributes of per- 
sons size. sex. dress, and so on. Tlje specific ■tf<J"t*« 
lected are those which the subject considers to be descriptive of 
persons In cotimnd. These legltlialzing attributes pay be used In a 
fluctuating mnncr. since t5ey are not linked logically to the func- 
tioning of authority. The subject recognizes the potential confm^ 
between authority's conwands and the self's wishes, and thinks about 
obedience In a pragmatic fashion: Cownands are followed as a Means 
of achieving desires or to avoid actions contrary to desires. 

' Level lA: Author4ty 1$ legltlnlzed ly attributes which tnable au- 
thorlty figure to enforce his coiwwnds (physical strength, social or 
physical power, and so on). Obedience Is based upon subject's re- 
spect for authority figure's social or physical power, which is in- 
vested with an aura of owiipotence and owilftlence. 

Level IB: Authority 1$ legitimized by attributes that reflect special 
talent o r ability, and that make the authority figure a "P«^1or per- 
son In the «yes oi the subject. This special talent or ability 1$ 
no longer associated simply with power, but is ''■ther indicative of 
the authority figure's ability to accomplish changes that subordi- 
nates canHot. Obedience is based on reciprowl exchange: one obeys 
because the authority figure takes care of him. and because the au- 
thority figure otherwise "deserves" his obedience. 

Level 2A: Authority is legitimized by prior training or experience 
TirSeTto Se process of ?ommand1no.' The authority figure therefore 
1$ seen as a person who 1$ able to Tead and commind better than sub- 
ordinates. Obedience is based on Subject's respect for this «P«ci^ic 
leadership ability and on the belief that this superior iMdership 
ability implies a concern for the welfare and the rights of subor- 
dinates.' 

Level 2B : Authority Is legifimized by the coordination of a vjfiety - 
of attributes with specific situational factors. Tire subjectbelieves 
that a person might possess attributes which enab » to command ^ 
well in ohe situation but not In another. Authority, therefore, 1$ 
seen as a shared, consensual relation between parties, adopted tem- 
porarily by one person for the welfare of all. Obedience <« 
is a cooperative effort which is situation-specific rather than a 
general response to a superior person.** 

• Taken from Demon (If 77, pp. 1 78-1 7f) 4.„ .-^«».„Hinii 

No students In this study d«>nstrated this level of authority understanding 
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Table 242 



Level* of Authority Understanding Demonstrated by 
Children in Classroom M 







Level 


of Understanding* 


STUDENT 


OA 


An 

OB 


lA 


IB 


2A 


2B 


„ Cherryl 




X 










Cleo 




X 










Ricky 




X 










Joan 






X 








Rico 




X 


X 








Stan 






X 








Genna 


X 












Claudette 


X 


X 










Ralph 


X 


X 











* Taken from Damon (1977, pp. 178-179) 



In the room^ thus expressing a certain reverence for the omnlscent 
surveillance of the teacher. It Is at this level that the students 
first realize that the teacher can tell them what to do and punish 
them for misbehavior because the teacher, Is a part of the social or- 
ganization of the school; that Is, the teacher Is given, the right to 
direct and punish student actions because he or she occupies the role 
of teacher, and thus Is legitimately granted the right to direct stu- 
dent behavior as a result of occupying that social role. As Indicated 
In Table 2.12, a majority of the children who^ were interviewed demon- 
strated Level OB understanding of authority. Fewer students were at 
the OA or lA levels. 

Given these findings, what conclusions can be drawn concerning 
the manner in which children's understanding of authority in Teacher 
M's classroom might interact with the control strategies that might be 
used most successfully by Teacher M? First, students who demonstrate 
authority understanding at the OB and lA levels perceive that they 
, should obey the teacher because the teacher can punish them. They do 
hot yet understand that the teacher has something to give them which 
will benefit or stimulate their own development. Rather, the teachfer 




is a powerful and imposing figure who, because of his or her size or 
social power, can enforce directives. At level* OA, the situation is 
even more complicated because the student has hot yet differentiated 
the authority figure from him or her self. At this level of under- 
standing, it may be that frequent physical and verbal reminders of 
the limits of acceptable behavior are required. Since the children 
in Teacher M's classroom are probably in the late sensory-motor peri- 
od of cognitive development, few children, if any, will have achieved 
concrete operations. Because of this, much of the time they can be 
expected to emplqy logic and reasoning in a fluctuating and idiosyn- 
cratic manner. They cannot be expected to conceptualize' sophisticated 
rationales for obeying the teacher, but they can be expected to be cog 
nizant of the fact that the teacher distributes effective rewards and/ 
or punishments. 

Table 2.13 and 2.14 indicate the levels of authority understand- 
ing demonstrated by students in Classrooms 0 and T. Table 2.15 re- 
ports the levels of understanding demonstrated by the students in 
Classroom U. These are grades 3 and 4, grade 6, and grades 5 and 6 
classrooms, respectively. No students in these classes were at the 
OA level of understanding of authority. Only one student in Class- 
room 0 was at the OB level. The majority of students, demonstrated 
Level lA understandings. Some, particularly students in Classroom 0, 
demonstrated Level IB understandings. A few demonstrated 2A under- ' 
standings. 

Thus, in moving from a kindergarten/first-grade classroom to 
classrooms with older students, higher levels of authority under- 
standing were identified. This is to be expected, given that most 
students in these classrooms will have attained the cognitive cap- 
abilities of concrete operational thought and thus be able to think 
about the teacher's authority in a more sophisticated manner than 
the kindergartners and first-graders in Teacher M's class. It will 
be remembered that at Level lA authority is legitimized by the phys- 
ical or social power of the teacher. At Level IB, authority is not 
simply associatfed with power, but with the fact that the authority 
has capabilities superior to those of the student. In these class- 
rooms then, some students are aware that the teacher can accomplish 
things denied to the student and has knowledge that the student does 
not have, ifi addition, the relationship of authority now is seen as 
a relationship of reciprocity. As Damon (1977) writes, "Obedience 
is based on reciprocal exchange: one obeys because authority fig- 
ures take care of him, because the authority figure otherwise de- 
serves his obedience" (p. 178). At Level 2A, the highest level dem- 
onstrated by any student in these classrooms at Central School, stu- 
dents' perceptions of authority widen to Include the. idea that the 
authority is concerned about the rights and welfare of the-subordi- 
nates. An authority, therefore, is not only someone who has more 
skills and abilities than the subordinates, but someone who is con- 
cerned about their well-being. While few students demonstrated this 
level of understanding, those who did could be expected to respond 
to the teacher in different w«iys and carry different expectations 
for teacher behavior than the other students. 
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Table 2.13 

Levels of Authority Understanding Demonstrated by 
Children in Classroom 0 





Level 


of Understanding* 


STUDENT 


OA 


OB 


lA 


IB 


2A 


on 

2B 


Boris 






X 


X 






Sandy 






X 


X 






nargareu 








X 






Baxter 




X 


X 








Cyrus 








X 


X 




Annette 






X 


X 






Sienna 






X 


X 






Farnham 






X 









Table 2.14 



Levels of Authority Understanding Demonstrated by 
Children in Classroom U 





Level of Understanding* 


STUDENT 


OA 


ob: 

\ 


lA 




~2A 


2B 


Blyjihe 




' *T 


' X 




X. 




Cathie 








X 






Sandi 






X 








Garry 








'\ ' 

\ 


X 




John 






X 


.X \ 


/ X 




Janet 






X 








Candy 






X 


X 


■\ 

\ 





♦ Taken from Damon (1977, pp. 178-179) \ 
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Table 2.15 



Levels of Authority Understanding Demcmstrated by 
Children in Classroom T ^ 





Level of Understanding* 


STUDENT 


OA 


OB 


lA 


IB 


2A ' 


2B 


Sara 






X 




X 




Cynthia 






X 








James 








X 






Robi n 






X 


X 






Bruce 






X 








Randy 






X 









* Taken from Damon (1977, p. 178-179) 



Although students in Classes 0, T, and U demonstrated the same 
range of authority understanding, the modal level of understanding 
differed in these classrooms. In Classroom 0, a third- and fourth- 
grade clas?, the modal level of authority understanding was IB. in 
contrast, the modal level of authority understanding in Classroom T 
was lA, even though this class included older students. The modal 
level of authority understanding in Classroom U was jt 2A. . This var- 
iation is Interesting because^t indicates that students who are chron- 
ologically older may, nevertheless, demonstrate levels of authority 
understanding which are less sophisticated intellectually. Thus, the 
preponderance of students in Teacher T's class say that they obey the 
the teacher because the teacher has the power to punish them, while 
the preponderance of students in Teacher O's class say that they obey 
the 'teacher because the teacher has superior ability and can help them 
to do things which they cannot do by themselves. 

The present study w^js not designed to examine whether individual 
differences in the teacher's style or classroom organization influ- 
enced the modal level of authority understanding manifested by stu- 
dents, but this is an interesting hypothesis. If, for example. Teach- 
er T were extremely punitive and relied on continual demonstrations of 
his legitimate right to punish students, this could account for the lA 
modal level of authority understanding demonstrated by^ the students in 
his class. On the other hand, students In Teacher O's class predomi- 
nantly mentioned that the teacher could help the students and was con- 
cerned about the students' welfare. The students exchanged obedience 
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for this help and assistance* Frequent explanation of disciplinary 
actions by Teacfier 0, based on a rationale which outlined for the stu- 
dents the necessity to behave in a certain way so the teacher could 
teach the students and they could develop their intellectual , emotion- 
al, and social capabilities, might build such a modal 2A level of un- 
derstanding x)f authority. Further, the modal level of authority un- 
derstanding demonstrated by stydents in Teacher U's class might have 
been influenced by the teacher.'s frequent reference to the fact that 
she was concerned about the students' development as individuals^ and 
learners, and her^ole as a teacher was to help them develop* 

In terms of the control strategies which would prove successful 
in the classrooms of Teachers 0, T, and U, we hypothesize that these 
teachers shpuld stress the reciprocar.nature of the authority rela- 
tionship and emphasize the idea that the teacher must establish rules 
and sanction rule violators so that all students are able to learn. * 
Inasmuch as students in these classes were beginning to understand 
that they benefited from following the teacher's directives, success- 
ful teachers would exploit this understanding and make their (the 
teachers') contribution to the students' development explicit. 

The range of authority understandings demonstrated by students 
in Teacher V's class was much »;^ider than that demonstrated by the stu- 
dents in Classes M, 0, T, or J (See Table 2.16). Since Teacher V in- 
structed students whose grade level ranged from the first to the sixth 
grade, this was not surprising. Within the wide range, the distribu- 
tion of authority levels was btmodal with student understandings clus-£ 
tered at the lA and IB levels. » 



Table 2.16 

Levels of Authority Understanding Demonstrated by 
Children in Classroom V 





Level 


of Understanding* 


STUDENT 


OA 


OB 


lA 


IB 


'2A 


2B 


Lila 








X 


X 




Mathew 






X 








Art 




X 


X 








Billy 




X 










Pauf 






X 








Brent 






X 









* Taker, from Damon (1977, p. 178-179) 
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The students in Teacher V's class gerferally Spent part of the 
day in their homeroom and part of the day wi,tlSi«Eeacher V. This sug- 
gests that whatever » "teacher effects" were found probably resulted 
from the influence of both Ttacher V and the homeroom teacher. It 
is interesting to note that, although the students in Teacher V's 
class were considered learning-handicapped, this. did not seem to re- 
tard the level of authority understanding that they were able to dem- 
onstrate. Their understandings were congruent with those of their 
"normal" peers. The same discussions presented above, then, concern- 
ing strategies of classroom management, wouTd serve to apply to these 
learning-handicapped youngsters. ' 

Moving to a consideration of the relationship between chi,ldren's 
understandings of teacher authority and successful schooling prac- 
tices, it is apparent that children at different levels of social- 
cognitive development understand the teacher's authority in different 
ways. Those students who believe they should obey the teacher only 
because the teacher has thejegitimate right to punish, them may re- 
spond to teacher direction and sanctioning in a di/feHent way than 
students for whom obedience is a matter of reciprocal exchang^; i.e., 
you obey me, and I will teach you, and help you become a morei capable 
individual. The wi thin-classroom range of authority understanding 
demonstrated by students in classrooms M, 0, T, U, and V encompassed 
at least three levels.^ This suggests that in order to be successful, 
these teachers might be required to explain their actions toidifferent 
students in different ways. Moreover, since with the younger^ students, 
or students who typically demonstrated lower levels of author^ity un- 
derstanding, authority was based on the "might makes right" 'principle, 
discipline which was fair and backed up with reasonable deprivations 
and. -punishments also would have an important place in the teachers' 
control strategies. At the same, time, however* the teachers! should 
explain the reason for their disciplinary actions, whatever Jthey may 
be, and emphasize that they have the authority to direct and punish 
because they are charged with the students' developing capabilities. 
This is particularly important, because it can be hypothesized that 
the students who demonstrated higher levels of authority understand- 
ing may have internal ized the norms for competent participation more 
strongly tharv students who demonstrated lower levels of authority 
understanding. This hypothesis" rests ori^ the observation that students 
at the lower levels referred to the possibility of punishnient when j 
asked why they should obey the teacher; while students at/ higher / 
levels referred to the Implicit purposes of schooling --, to develop / 
student competency -- and the desire to learn from the teachpr as 
. teasons for doing what the teacher iaid. These latter reasons sug- 

gest the student obeyed the teacher's dictates because j»e or she / 

recognized that it was in his 6r her own interest to dc^'so, rather ./ 

than merely to avoid Being purtished. Explanation by the teacher of 
the reasons for specific diSfSipTilnary actions, based q/i the higher 
level authority understandi;(gs, may help students identify and apply 
these understandings to th)6fr own situations. * 

/ / . . / .• ■ 
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Phase II Study ^ . - 

The Phase I Study demonstrated that a11 *e students with whom 
we spoke recognized .the teacher as a legitimate authority figure, al- 
though they may have offered differing interpretations of the reason 
for that legitimacy, or suggested different rationales for obeying 
the teacher. In the Phase II Study, we utilized a different approach 
to investigation of teacher authority. Here we sought information re- 
garding the attributes of the teaching role as perceived by the stu- 
dents and attempted to determine tlieir perceptions of its breadth and 
limitations. , ' . 

a 

The Phase II interview procedure was open-ended and unstructured. 
Such a free-floating approach, although required to evoke and under- 
stand the phenomenology of student perceptions, made comparisons be- 
tween individual students and classes difficult. As we did not ask 
comparable questions to all students, we could not count and compare 
their responses in a consistent fashion. Thus, in the discussion 
that follows, we present a thematic analysis of the Phase II inter- 
views.* Our intention is to paraphrase the perceptions^expressed by 
children on a classroom-by-classroom basis and note trends and com- 
monalities. We first discuss responses of children in Classroom N 
(a mixed kindergarten/first grade), and then proceed to Classrooms S 
(second grade), R (fourth grade), and Q (fifth grade). We end the 
discussion by considering the common themes which appear across^the 
classes and reflect upon the meaning of these themes for the provi- 
sion of successful schooling experiences for all children. 

The students in TeuCher N's kindergarten/first-grade classroom 
consistently spoke of the role of the teacher as being to tell stu- 
dents what they could and could not do. Teacher directives that cen- 
tered on the management of academic instruction and the maintenance of 
social order were mentioned frequently. For example, the children in- 
dicated that the teacher told students "what page to work on in their 
workbook," or "what book to read." ^In addition, the students said 
that teachers enforced general safety regulations, such as> "Don't 
run in class," or "Don't hi t." . Students accepted, ifi/ithout question, 
that it was the teacher's right to punish students; more specifically, 
to bench students, or withdraw recess privileges from students when 
they misbehaved. On the other hand, students felt it was not the 
right of the teacher to restrict the students with whom they could 
play on the playground or to tell them how to conduct^ themselves when 
they were at home. When we asked one student to describe the differ- 
ence between a teacher and a "mom,", he replied, "A teacher teaches 
and a mom's a mom," thus suggesting conceptually distinct realms of 
authority for these two individuals. Teachers "knew what work to as- 
sign" while a mom did not. The teacher was "the boss of books" and 
"worked at school." In addition, the teacher had to "learn how to 
be a teacher" and "practice to be a teacher." This preparation was 
seen as helping the teacher know more than the students, especially 
when it came to the academic subjects and to tying shoes. The stu- 
dents in this class further stated that teachers taught children 
"how to read, count, do the alphabet, and not to be bad." Teachers 
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"know how to be kind and mean." This superidr knowledge, however, 
did not automatically grant teachers the right to be obeyed. Even 
with all their capabilities, teachers were not parents. They did^ 
not have the authority to tell students "what to do after school,*' 
"not to hit brothers," "not to eat ice-cream at home," or "what to 
wear." Thus, the students perceived the teacher's authority to be 
limited, although the teacher was "half-boss of the school" with the 
prf nc tpa T recDgntzed as-the-other haT f .- -Teacher:^ was 4»t,~as- anoth- 
er boy observed, "his dad." However, this student Indicated that 
teachers and dads did share one salient characteristic; they both 
were o'lderj "at least 29." ; 

The students ir^ Teacher S's second-grade classroom described the 
role of the teacher in ways that were similar to their younger peers. 
They were nearly unanimous in describing the teacher as someone who 
"tells you what to do," and who can "bench you," should you not follow 
the teacher's directives. The teacher was recognized as having aca- 
demic responsibilities and also as being the one who maintained social 
order and "made good rules." Teachers told students "what page to do" 
and "how to draw." In addition, they "knew more" than students, and 
thus "knew what [they] should learn." Teachers had to "know math, 
words, reading, writing" and the nysteries of "timesing" (multipli- 
cation). In addition, they had to know "how to handle and take care 
of kids." There was the suggestion irt^ these interviews that students 
were increasingly aware jif the fact that the classroom was a social 
organization of individuals who took specifically defined roles and 
fulfilled specific organizational functions. The teacher was increas- 
ingly spoken of as "the boss" or "bos? of what our duty is," or "boss 
of the classroom." The teacher was", as one student remarked, "in com- 
mand." These references to the ^teacher as boss suggest a growing un- 
derstanding of the nature of classroom interactions. While the kin- 
dergarten and fir^iigrade students spoke of the teacher as telling 
them what to do and" clearly recognized that they were in a subordinate 
role to the teacher, they did not characterize the teacher as having 
an explicit role with"^in the classroom other than that of teacher. The 
word "boss" suggests the secojnid-grade children had recognized paral- 
lels between the functioning of the teacher within the classroom and 
the functioning of arw superordinate member who -directs subordinates 
c in an organization. 

Like the kindergarten and first-grade students, the second-grad- 
ers in Teacher S's class were nearly unanimous in noting that the 
teacher did not have the authority to tell children with whom to play 
on the playground, unless "the teacher was being mean." This comment 
indicates another advance in the second-graders* understanding of au- 
thority-in that it implicitly recognizes that, although teachers have 
the power to coerce children through rewards and punishments, such co- 
ercion may exceed the bounds of legitimate authority. Wheh such coer- 
cion does occur, the teacher has gont beyond the institutional mandate 
of the teaching role and is acting like an individual "being mean." 
Other boundaries of the teaching role were the same for the second-grad- 
ers as they were for the younger children. Teachers did not have the 
right to tell children what to eat when they were at home. They could 
not tell children what to wear, and they could not tell them what to 
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do when they were at home. The teacher was "responsible for kids 
at school t" while parents acted In caretaking and supervisory roles 
outside of school. 

The fourth-grade students In Teacher R's class described the 
role and authority of the teacher In ways which by now are familiar. 
The role of the teaclier was to "tell you what to do" and keep the 
class "under control." Teachers "knew more .thani kids" and had "gone 
to school and taken classes to be a teacher." Teachers learned what 
to do by going to college and "studying hard." These students ex- 
pressed more detailed knowledge of the credentialing process, and com- 
mented that teachers were required to "pass tests," "get a driver's 
license," and "get a teacher's permit." One student also suggested 
that teachers learned how to teach by first being substitute teachers. 
'The fourth-grade students listed the same competencies a teacher must 
have to successfully enact the teaching role as the younger students. 
Teachers needed to know "math, spelling, fractions, history, addition, 
subtraction, how to write stories," and how to handle situations of 
Interpersonal conflict. For the first time, thei^e i<as explicit men- 
tion of it being necessary for teachers to- understand students' feel- 
ings, especially "how they'll react if you yell at them." Several 
students mentioned that it was Important to "know^^how kids act," and 
to remember that they were not adults. "Understanding kids" thus as- 
sumed more Importance in the fourth-grade students' definitions of 
the teacher's role than it had been given by the younger students. 

At the same time, the teacher's realm of legitimate authority 
was limited for the fourth-graders as it was for the younger students. 
The teacher had the right -to direct their actions at school, while 
parents were the authority figures outside the school. Teachers could 
not tell students how to behave at home or what to do when they were 
at home. Teachers could not demand that students eat certain things 
when they were at home or dress in certain ways. One student commen- 
ted that if the teacher was over for dinner and told him not to hit 
his sister, he would think the teacher was- joking. This commattt, like 
the second-graders' comment that teachers cannot tell you with whom 
to play on the playground unless they are being mean, again suggests 
the students were setting boundaries of legitimate authority within 
the school, as well as the home setting. 

When asked about the limits of the teacher's classroom author- 
ity, one student made the comment that teachers shouldn't tell stu- 
dents what to draw during art because it "prevents the kid from ex- 
pressing his mind." This comment, like the earlier comments indica- 
ting that teachers should be aware of and take into consideration 
students' feelings, suggested that these fourth-grade students were 
Increasingly aware of their own existence as distinct individuals. 
It appears that the students were conscious that they. had rights, 
talents and abilities, opinions, and feelings, which otfined who they 
were and separated them from others. The role of the teacher was now 
defined Interactively and respected the rights, feelitrgs, and per*oga- 
tives of the student. It was not merely that students wanted to avoid 
having their feelings hurt by the teacher -- a characteristic of the 
younger students. The fourth-grade st'idents expressed the right to 
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not have their feelings hurt. They began to define the role of the 
teacher and the legitimacy of the teacher's authority as if it were 
based on respecting the rights of the student. This concept of au- 
thority as a relationship between individuals who both have rights^^x 
is one of the df^ ^ning characteristics of level 2A authoritfir uhdepK ^ 
standing. It is interesting to see that Damon's authority levels (thi^ 
were verified in the current phase, even though it was not intended to> 
focus on these levels, per se. 

Fifth-grade students in Teacher. Q's class also responded to the 
interview questions in characteristic ways. They spoke of the teach- 
er as a person who "tells you what to do," and "assigns work." The 
teacher was older, "at least 20," and was the "boss at school." As 
boss, the teacher had an unquestioned right to "bench" students. At 
the same time, however, the teacher had the obligation "to be fair" 
whenever he or she enforced the rules. The students acknowledged 
that the teacher knew a great deal more than students, and this know- 
ledge was both academic (science, geology, math. Spelling, Indian his- 
tory, local history, writing, etc.) and moral; th^t is, the teacher 
"knows what's right and wrong." The students indicated teachers dis- 
played their skill by knowing how to "cope with kids," and "explain 
things so they understand." They took courses in. college to become 
a teacher and did practice teaching to learn how to fulfill the teach- 
ing role. Teachers also knew how to handle children and punish, of^ 
nurture them when necessary. They learned to "talk their language" 
and "get them to do well." Thus, they "understood kids." 

The above responses echo the responses received from the fourth- 
grade students. Again, one of the requirements of the teacher's role 
was to respect and nurture children as individuals who have their own 
rights and feelings. Other limits to the role of the -teacher also 
were familiar. Teachers could not tell students with whom to play on 
the playground, they could not tell them what to eat at lunch, or what 
to wear. Teachers could not tell students ta do things when they were 
away from school, such as go to the supermarket. Teachers could not 
tell students how to draw or what to do when they were at home. Fi- 
nally, teachers could not tell students to do something which was ir- 
rational, or whicK would cause harm to the student;, such as jumping 
off a bridge. Students stated that it was the partent who supervised 
the student's conduct at home, and in general, had; more authority 
than the teacher. As one student said, your mother "bore you and 
brought you up." Another student elaborated, "My (nom's mom, and 
my teacher is just somebody that works at school, |aind is nobody real, 
real important." Although teachers "teach you what you need to know 
to get a job," students perceived that it was the parents who had the 
ultimate responsibility for supervising and nurturing the growth of 
children. 

What conclusions can be drawn based on the responses given by 
children in these four successful classrooms? First, it seems that 
no matter what age the child, a sharp distinction was made between 
the responsibilities and authority of a teacher and the responsibil- 
ities and authority of a parent. Even kindergarten and first-graders 
had a sharp sense of these distinctions. Although they did not artic 
ulate the fact that the school was a social organization which had 
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roles and statuses of its own (e.g., teacher as boss), they implicit- 
ly stated this experiential understanding when they commented that 
the teacher could not tell them what to do when they were at home or 
on the playground. Second, as students became older, their percep- 
tions of the role of the teacher changed slightly. This suggests that 
teachers must take into consideration the needs, preferences, opin- 
ions, and feelings of students as developing individuals. 



Summary ^ . 

As they get older, children's perceptions of authority expand be- 
yond the exercise of power and influence by a superordinate and the 
obedience of a subordinate, to encompass a relationship in which the 
superordinate takes into consideration the needs and development of 
the subordinate. In a provocative book about the exercise of author- 
ity in desegregated junior high schools, Mary Metz examined this theme 
at some length. Metz (1978) gave compalling examples of the differ-' 
ences between the exercise of legitimate authority and proto authority. 
She pointed out that teachers, oecause of their institutional status, 
could attempt to coerce students into behaving as the teacher desired.^. 
However, such an exercise of proto authority was resented and resisted 
by the students. Although Metz studied eighth-graders, the fourth- 
and fifth-graders in this study expressed the same underlying assump- 
tions. For teacher authority to be legitimately exercised, the teacher 
must take Into consideration the needs, desires, and opinions of the 
students. The children in this study spoke of the playground and the 
art class as being domains in which they could associate with whom 
they wanted and draw what they wanted. 

Based^on these findings, we propose that it is Important for teach 
ers to consider when to give students autonorny and when to be more di- 
rective. Further, combining data from the Phase I study with the Phase 
II findings, it is apparent that the ways in which teachers sanction 
students, establisTi rules, and carry out other disciplinary and rein- 
forcement acts need not only to be adapted to the students' levels of 
authority understanding, but also can influence students' development 
of understandings. Hence, assessing and designing the instructional 
program to respond to the levels of students' authority understandings 
and perceptions may be as important a feature of a successful instruc- 
tional program as assessment of and adaptation of the program to stu- 
dents' academic skill levels. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



STUDY PARTICIPANTS AND METHODOLOGY 



This chapter provides a brief description of the students who par- 
ticipated in this study of social -cognitive understanding of classroom 
rules and the authority of the teacher and discusses the methodology 
used to collect and analyze the data. A more detailed .discussion of 
both the sample and methodology is included in Volume I; An Overview 
to the Verification Inqjuiry . The chapter is divided into four sec- 
tlons. The first section describes the students and the school they 
attended. The second section discusses the methodology of open-ended 
interviewing and presents examples of the sorts of questions used to 
evoke student perceptions of rules and authority. The third section 
details the analysis strategies used to understand children's percep- 
tions of rules and authority. 



Study Participants 



Interviews were conducted with all the students at Central 
School whose parents granted written permission for their child to 
participate in the social -cognitive portion of the Verification In- 
quiry. This comprised a total sample of 75 children in grades K 
through 6. 

Central School is an open-plan elementary school which had a 
total student population of 245 at the time of the Verification In- 
quiry. It is located in a rural-suburban town of approximately 
33,000 people, in the San Francisco Bay Area. The students at Cen- 
tral School are predominantly white and come from middle-class homes. 

Table 3A describes the grade level of the children who parti- 
cipated. Classroom V differs from the other classrooms in that it 
serves the needs of learning-handicapped children. Classrooms M, N, 
S, 0, R, Q, U, and T make no unusual provision for special-needs 
children. 



Data Collection Methodology 



Data collection employed an open-ended interview procedure which 
sought to adapt the questions asked to the responses of the inter- 
viewee. Different students thus were asked slightly different ques- 
tions. The commonality of the interviews was in their focus on the 
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Table 3.1 

Students Who Participated in the Study 



Classroom 


Grade Level 


Number of 
Students 
Participating 


M 
N 

S 
u 
R 

Q . 

u 

T 
V 


K/1 
K/1 
2 

"kin 
4 
5 

5/6 
6 

1-6 


15 
5 
9 
8 
6 

13 
7 
6 

75 

i- — 



conceptual domains of classroom rules and teacher authority, rather 
than in use of a prespecified question format. Interviews were con- 
ducted by two members of the program staff. Both had extensive pre- 
vious experience in open-ended interviewing. Although the length 
of the Interviews varied somewhat from child to child, most inter- 
views lasted approximately 20 minutes. 

Interviews were conducted either in a quiet anteroom immediate- 
ly adjacent to the classroom, or outside the classroom on a playground 
benth. They were conducted with one student at a time. ^The data col- 
lectors began the interviews by talking briefly with the child about 
what had been happening in the classroom, the schooj, flt home, etc., 
to establish rapport. Once the interviewer determined that the child 
appeared to be comfortable in the interview situation, the purpose of 
the interview was explained, the tape recorder turned on, and the ini- 
tial question was asked. All interviews were tape recorded and tran- 
scribed verbatim. ' 

As the focus of the interviews was on children's understandings 
of classroom rules and the authority of the teacher, there were two 
sections to the interview: the "rules" section and the "authority" 
section. These sections are described below. 



Rules Section of Interview 

The approach taken during the "rules'" section remained the same 
throughout all interviews. Data collec^tors tried to understand what 
the student perceived as the most important rule in the classroom. 
The Justification for that rule was then discussed, and the student's 
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willingness to follow that rule was probed. Examples of the sorts 
of questions posed to students during the "rul^" section of the 
interviews include: 

- What's the rrost important rule in your classroom? 

- How do you know that's a rule? 

- Why is that a rule? 

- Is it a good rule? 

- Who made the rule? 

- Can it be changed? 

- Would you [insert prohibited behavior] if the teacher 
didn't see you? 

- What happens if you break that rule? 



Authority Section of Interview 

The authority sections of the interviews differed according to 
the phases of inquiry. These are described below. 

Phase I . The interviewing approach taken during Phase I was 
largely derived from the work of Damon (1977), and sought to elicit 
the student's most elaborated understanding of the teacher's author- 
ity. According to Damon, children's understanding of authority de- 
velops along two dimensions. First, children come to understand in 
more sophisticated ways the reasons for an individual's legitimacy 
as an authority figure. Second, they derponstrate increasingly mature 
reasons for giving obedience to the authority figure. The interview- 
er's desire to understand children's perceptions relative to these 
two developing themes guided the interviewer's questioning strategy. 

While Damon has conducted hijs research within a laboratory set- 
ting and focused on hypothetical dilemmas and carefully orchestrated 
games, the Verification^ Inquiry interviews probed the student's un- 
derstanding of authority within the ongoing, real-life setting of 
the classroom. Questions focused on the student's justification 
for the teacher's authority and the student's rationale for obeying 
the teacher. Examples of questions used during the Phase I "author- 
ity" section of the interview include: 

- How did [Mrs. Green] get to be a teacher? 

- Do you have to know arything special to be a teacher? 

- Do you do what the teacher tells you to dp? Why? What 
happens if you don't? 

\*". 



- Why can the teacher tell ^you what to do? 

- Can you tell the teacher what to do? Uhy not? 

- What's the difference between a teacher and a '.tiscent? 

- ' Does [Mrs. Green] ever make a mistake? 

- , Can the teacher bench you? How come? 

Phase II . The questioftHfif- strategy was modified for Phase II ' 
in order -to better understand students' conceptions of the particular 
authority relationships embodied in the interaction of teachers and 
students. *Examples of the questions that were posed to students dur- 
ing these interviews include: 

- How did [Mrs. Green] get to be a teacher? 

- Do you have to know anything special to be a teacher? - 

- Can I be a teacher? Can you? Why? ^ 

- Can the teacher tell you what page to do in your study 
book? Make you draw pictures in a special way? Tell 
you what colors to use? Why? 

- Can the teacher tell you to [make you] play with cer- 
tain kids on the playground? Why? 

- Can the teacher tell you not to hit other kids? Your 
sister? Why? Can your mom? Is that fair? 

- Can your mom tell you not to run in the classroom? 
Why? 

- Can your teacher tell you not to eat ice cream? 

- When you see your teacher in the grocery stqrej She 
[he] still a teacher? 

- What's the difference between a mom and a teacher? 

- Do you do what the teacher tells you to do? Why? What 
happens if you -don't? 

- Can the teacher bench you? How come? Can [Mr. Smith] 
[the janitor] bench you? Can I? How come? 

Data Analysis 

The analysis strategies employed for the "rules" and "authorirty" 
sections of the interviews are discussed below. 
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Rules 

*■ Following transcription of the Interview audiotapes, all sec- 
tions of the Interviews which dealt with students' understanding of 
classroom rules were read by onp of the senior members of the EPSSP 
staff who had conducted approXfmately 50 percent of the Interviews. 
This was done to get a better feeling for "just what was there." 
Based on this Initial read-fthrough and some preliminary coding and 
categorization, two Important decisions were made. First, jt was 
decided to focus the analytic effort on students' perceptions of 
the rules which were most Important within each classroom and omit 
consideration of subsidiary Issues, such as whether these were good . 
rules, who made them, or If they could be changed. This decision 
was reached because questlqns of this type had not elicited Infor- 
matlon'from the students that was judged to be significant. The 
Interviewers perceived that questions which asked students whether 
the rules were good rules or who made them were of much greater sal- 
ience to the Interviewer than to the student. Thus, It was suspect- 
ed that the student's responses to such questions might be artlfact- 
ual and reflect strongly the "demands" of the Interview situation 
rather than the student's own perceptions and understandings. The 
"goodness" of rules or the mechanisms for changing them did not ap- 
pear to be particularly Important to the students. Classroom rules 
were simply "the way the world was." This Impression was solidified 
by the fact that nearly all students reported that the rules In 
their classrooms were "good" rules. When asked who made the rules 
and If they could be changed, students descfrlbed the mechanisms (or 
lack of mechanisms) the teacher had established for classroom gov- 
ernance. In short, students perceived accurately the nature of the 
classroom governance procedures established by Individual teachers 
and accepted the rules operating wItMn their classrooms. 

What appeared to be more salient for students was the nature of 
the rules which were most Important In setting boundaries for accept- 
able student behavior. This Impression was formulated during the In- 
terview process and was strengthened after perusal of the transcripts. 
Students appeared to be quite aware of the sorts of actions which 
evoked sanctions from the teacher. Hence, It was decided to tabu- 
late the rules students thought most Important, regardless of who 
made them, etc. 

To enable comparisons to be made between classes, a "paraphrase" 
and categorization procedure was selected as the major analytic strat- 
egy. First, all rules mentioned by studer^ts were culled from the tran 
scripts. Second, rules which were similar In Intent but stated In dif 
ferent words by different students were paraphrased Into a single rule 
statement. Thus, "Don't hit," "Don't kick," and "Don't throw things" 
were paraphrased under the single rule statement,. "Don't hurt others." 
This was done after careful reading and analysis of the transcripts* 
and was done only after considering all the statements a student made 
about a rule* For example, "Don*t throw things" was included In the 
rule statement, "Don't hurt others" because the student told the In- 
terviewer "Don't throw things" was a good rule because "You might hit 
somebodiy's eye." * 
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Once all the rules expressed by students were paraphrased, they 
were categorized according to the type of rule they representefd. Two 
categorization schemes were tried. First, the scheme employed by 
Much and Schweder (1978) in their research with kindergarteners was 
used. This categorization scheme was abandoned because it did not 
differentiate sufficiently between rule type's. The final scheme — 
and the one on which the preceding findings were based — was taken 
from previous wark by members of the program staff (Tikunoff & Ward, 
1978). This categorization scheme divides the universe of rules 
into the following types: - 

1) Procedural Rules , or norfns which define, describe, 
or delimit the students' behavior in other than 
specifically instructional situations. These rules 
are concerned primarily with classroom management 
ritualSj aiS-well as scheduling, movement in and out 
of the classroom, and use of materials; 

2) Academic Rules , or norms which define, describe, or 
delimit the students' behavior in instructional sit- 
uations; 

3) Talking and Noise Rules , or nonns which refer to the 
boundaries the teacner sets on talk in the classroom 
as well as other sanctionable noises; 

4) Mobility Rules , or norms about what restrictions are 
placed on the students' physical movement in the class- 
room; ' ^ - 

5) Ethical Rules , op norms referring ttf -students' rights 
or responsibilities; 

6) School -Imposed Rules , or formal rules enforced as part 
of school or district policy; and 

7) Miscellaneous Rules , a residual category of teacher 
concerns for which students were sanctioned that were 
distinct from the above categories. 

While the number of rules within each category varied for each 
teacher, all rules identified in ti^e nine classes fell within these 
seven categories. 

Authority 

Different analysis strategies were employed for Phase I and 
Phase II data. A discussion follows of each strategy. 

Phase I . The conception of authority utilized in the study was 
strongly influenced by Damon's (1977) research. The interview tran- 
scripts were subjected to a modified version of Damon's scoring pro- 
cedure. 



Since the intervifews were exploratory and open-ended, a tech- 
nique which might be termed "statement matching" was employed as the 
scoring procedure. Under this approach. Individual coherent state- 
ments made by a single student about authority were compared with the 
criterion expressions of authority understanding contained in the 
scoring manual for Damon's research (see Damon, 1975). Table 2.14 in. 
Chapter Two summarized these Iwels of authority understaf^ding. ' As 
a result of comparing a student's utterances (coherent statements) 
with the exemplary quotations and idealized descriptions which ap- 

? eared in the scoring manual, a decision was made concerning which 
evel of understanding best ^matched'V each individual response. Be- 
cause the unit of analysis was the "coherent statement" rather than 
the "child," some students were coded as demonstrating more than 
one level of authority understanding. This issue of "level disper- 
sion" is dealt jwtth briefly at the end of this discussion* 

Some examples may help the reader understand the scoring pro- 
cess. The examples focus on students* responses at each level of 
authority understanding. The interviewer's questions appear in up- 
Xpercase letters. The student's responses are in upper-and-lower 
o^se. 

\ Level 0-A > Children identified with the teacher, believ- 
ing that the teacher would never tell them to do something they 
d1dn4 want to do. From the child's viewpoint, the teacher had 
authority because the child liked the teacher. The following ex- 
cerpt from an interview with a kindergartner demonstrates this 
level of authority understanding. 

WOULD YOU DO ANYTHING IF THE TEACHER DIDN'T TELL YOU TO? 
No. 

HOW COME? 

Because I like to mind Mom's and Dad's. 

IS THE TEACHER A MOM AND DAD? 

No. 

NO, BUT YOU DO WHAT THE TEACHER TELLS YOU TO, RIGHT? 
Uh-hunh. 

SO WHY DO YOU DO WHAT SHE TELLS YOU TO? 

Because I like to mind her. 

Level 0-B . This level represents a slight advance in un- 
derstandlng of authority, although the child remains confused as to 
why the teacher has authority. Rules are seen as an obstacle to get 
around, and are obeyed to avoid punishment, rather than because it is 
right to do so. An excerpt from an interview with a second-grader 
demonstrates a Level p-B understanding of authority. 
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DO YOU KNOW HOW MRS. X BECAME A TEACHER? 



Yeah, she just 'came a teacher. 

JUST BECAME A TEACHER? DO YOU HAVE TO DO ANYTHING? 

No, you just go ... up to the .. . janitor, 'n go, 
"I wanna be a teacher." 

JUST GO UP TO MR. SPRATT [e.g., the janitor] AND SAY, 
"I'M GONNA BE A TEACHER"? 

Yeah, first . . . if there's a place left over, you can. 

The third-grader quoted below also demonstrated Level 0-B 
authority understanding when he informed the interviewer that- the 
dictates of the teacher are to be obeyed because of the teacher's 
ability to punish misbehavior. 

WHY DO THE KIDS DO WHAT THE TEACHER TELLS THEM TO DO? 

Probably, cuz if they didn't, they think they'd get in 
trouble, 'n they don't wanna get in trouble. 

ARE THERE ANY OTHER REASONS WHY THEY DO WHAT THE TEACHER 
TELLS THEM TO? 

I don't think so! 

Levttl 1-A . Children at this level express a fatalism that 
their misdeeds will always be observed by the teacher and attribute 
a certain omnipotence to the teacher. The following excerpt from 
a third-grader suggests this level of authority understanding. 

SHOULD YOU ALWAYS DO WHAT THE TEACHER TELLS YOU TO DO? 

. \ 

Yes. \ . . 

HOW COME? 

Um^ you'll get in trouble. 

YOU'LL GET IN TROUBLE. UMM, ARE THERE ANY OTHER REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD DO WHAT SHE TELLS YOU TO DO? 

Because she's your teacher 'n it's like, urn, she made you 
and if you don't do what she says or sump' n, then you'll 
die, but you won't really die, but sorta like that. 

Level l^B . This level of authority understanding represents 
an advance in students' social-cognitive capacities. The teacher is 
now recognized as someone who can help students and thus deserves to 
be obeyed. This is the first time that the authority figure's power 
is recognized as resting on competence and ability, rather than upon 




his or her-physical status or social power. An excerpt from an In- 
terview with a fourth-grader illustrates this level of understanding. 



WHAT GIVES .THE TEACHER THE RIGHT, TO TELL YOU WHAT TO DO? 

\ 

Well, she really doesn't boss us around. She just says, 
well if you want to get a good job when you're grown up, 
you have to listen to me and learn how to do this thing 
or else you won't get a good job, a good pay job. It's 
like you're helping yourself when you listen. • It's not 
when you come to school and you just disobey every single 
thing that somebocty says to you or says, oh could you do 
that? and then you just disobey it, you're not helping 



yourself learn, you're just kinda wandering off. But, if 
you listen, then you're helping yourself learn. ^ 

Level 2-A .. At this level, children's understandings of 
authority continue to focus ^^fr the capabilities of the teacher; 
capabilities resulting frora^he teacher's prior training and exper- 
ience. Authority underst^ding at this level also reintegrates the 
nascent concerns for reciprocity first expressed at Level 1-B; the 
student now expects that an authority figure will be concerned about 
the welfare of those individuals expected to follow the authority 
figure's dictates. Should unfair demands be made by the authority 
figure, children assume that they will be rescinded, and the chil- 
dren's rights respected. An excerpt from an interview; with a sixth- 
grader illustrates a concept of authority that was scorid at Level 



SHOULD YOU DO EVERYTHING THE TEACHER TELLS YOU TO? 

More or less, if you know that it's right; if you knav\f it's 
wrong, no. 

. . . St), IT'S ALMOST ALWAYS RIGHT TO DO WHAT YOUR TEACHER OR 
YOUR PRINCIPAL TELLS YOU TO DO? 

Yeah, I do it. | 



OK, THAT'S ONE REASON. CAN YOU THINK OF ANY OTHERi REASONS 
WHY IT'S RIGHT TO DO THAT? TO DO WHAT YOUR TEACHER AND 
OTHER TEACHERS TELL YOU TO DO? / 

Well, more or less^ because, see, you might, you can get in 
trouble and you know adults are • lot smarter than we are, 
so they know what*s right and wro^q and the difference^ 
so if thl^JHTell you^to do something, it must be right. 
You know, no one's perfect, but 9 out of 10 times they're 
right. 



2-A. 



WHY? 



Cause lldon^t want to get in trouble. 



./ 
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* Dispersion of levels of authority > The responses of individ- 
ual students often demonstrated authority understandings at 'more 
than one level. When this occurred, both levels of understanding 
were" scored. Thus the coded responses of individual students as- 
presented in Tables 2.12, 2.13, 2.14, 2.15, and 2.16 indicate that 
many students ^ understandings are dispersed across two or three lev- 
els. Damon (1977, p. 202) reports a similar result. 

« 

Table 3.2 indicates the number and percentage of students whese 
responses fell into one .or more levels. Inspection of this table 
reveals that, overall, 54 percent of the students interviewed gave 
responses at a single level, while 35 percent and 11 percent gave 
responses which showed a dispersion of two and three levels, respec- 
tively. Both the younqer students in kindergarten and first grade 
and the older fifth- and sixth^graders tended to demonstrate the 
least dispersioo^ Jfhird- and fourth-graders demonstrated the most. 



Table 3.2 



Dispersion of Levels of Authority Understanding 



Classroom 


Grade 


.Number of 
Students 
Interviewed 


Number (Percent) of Students 
Whose Responses Fe11 In One 
or More Levels of Understanding 








1 Level 


2 Levels 


3 Levels 


!— 

M 


K/1 


9 • 


6 (67)* 


3 (34) 


0 


0 


3/4 


8 


2 (25) 


5 (63) 


1 (13) 


u " 


5/6 


' 7 


4 (57) 


1 (14) 


2 (29) 


T 


6 


6 


4 (67) 


4 (67) 


1 (17) 


V 


1-6 


6 


3 (50) 


3 (50) 


0 


TOTAL* 




36 


20 (53) 


13 (36) 


4(11) 



4 



* Percent total greater than 100 because of rounding. 

Although these results should be approached with caution because 
of the small number of students- in the sample, it could be hypothe- 

-r sized that, since levels of authority understanding are thought to be 
sharply correlated with Piagetian stages of cognitive development 
(Damon, 1977, p. 299 et passim), the greater dispersion of authority 
levels demonstrated by third- and fourth-grade students resulted from 

' their lack of cognitive consolidation into the stage of Concrete Oper- 
ations. If these children were transitional in thsjr logical thinking 
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capabilities and demonstrated both operational and pre-operational 
thought, the degree of dispersion that occurred in this stuc^y would 
be expected. However, we have no way of testing this hypothesis, and 
thus the explanation remains speculation. Nonetheless, no attempt was 
made to "jam" all of a student's responses into a single level of un- 
derstanding^-. 

The-^spersion of levels of authority understanding which ap- 
peared in the data generally was greater than' that reported by Damon 
(1977). However, it will be remembered, Damon used a more standard- 
ized research procedure and questioned children about hypothetical 
dilemmas. Since the research approach used here was more open-ended, 
the greater dispersion of authority levels may result from the fact 
that children were asked about real-life situations. The complexity 

these stimulus situations may have led to greater dispersion in 
the levels of understanding aisplayed in their responses. In addi- 
tion; because the students were participant^ in these situations, 
their responses may have vacillated from the pragmatic to the philo- 
sophic.' That is to say, on the one hand, children described "now 
^they acted with the teacher." On the other hand, they described "why 
the teacher could tell them what to do." Answers to questions about 
why one obeys the teacher probably were tinged with the students' 
classroom experiences, while responses to questions iibout why the 
teacher is a legitimate authority figure drew more upon the philosoph- 
ic and interpretive capacities^ of the youngsters. 

, Nonetheless, the fact that nearly hatf (47) the students who 
were interviewed displayed iiuthority cmderstandings dispersed over 
two or three levels casts serious doubt on the notion that the levels 
of authority understanding delimited by Damon meet Piaget's (1970) 
criteria for stages of cognitive thought. We suspect that the issues 
of obedience and legitimacy, which Damon places ai. the center of au- 
thority understanding, are differentially influenced by the context 
in which the child encounteris authority, and propose that the rela- 
tionship, of the urvderstanding of these issues to each other, as well 
as to real-world experience, be the subject of future inquiry. 

Phwell. A four-step procedure was used to analyze the Phase II 
authority interviews. First, the' interviews v«re read by a senior 
member of the program staff to get a "feel" for the data. Second, 
gross coding categories were defined to isolate information about stu- 
dents' perceptions of the roTe of the teacher and the boundaries of 
the teachers' authority. These categories were: 

1) Role attributes , or statements about the impersonal 
characteristics which define the teacher's role; 

2) Preparation , or statements about how individuals be- 
come qualified to assume the role of teacher; 

3) Duties , or statements about what the teacher's role 
requires the incumbent to do; 
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4) Expertise , or statenents about. the skills and capabll- 
Itles required to exercise the teacher's role; 

5) Limitations to authority , or statements about the 
boundaries of the. teacher's role; 

* 

6) Reasons for following the teacher's dictates , or state- 
ments about why students obey the Individual enacting <c 
the role of teacher; and 

7) Other , or* mlscellanous statefnents thought to be pro- ^ 
vocative or otherwise significant. 

Third, individual interviews »i*e re re-read on a classroom-to-cl ass- 
room basis. By this we mean that all studerjt Interviews that dis- 
cussed the teacher (or teachers) In a particular classroom were read 
and compared. Salient parts of the interviews were excerpted and 
noted below the appropriate category on specially prepared coding 
sheets, one for each classroom. Sometimes students' remarks were 
transcribed verbatim; other times, wher» the student was vague or, 
excessively wordy,' the remarks were paraphrased. Finally, a senior 
Tnefflben_of the. program staff read through the coding sheets and at- 
tempted to pull together the most comson themes to present a col- 
lective portrait of the perceptions of the students in each class. 
The descriptions of student perceptions which appeared in Chapter 
Two of this' volume thus represent the unification of data from 
disparate students. The unit of analysis was the class, not the 
individual. . > 
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